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No  more  to  him  the  blackbird  calls, 
He  listens  in  a  sweeter  land. 
Where  shining  fields  have  melodies 
And  charms  we  may  not  understand. 

The  heart  of  him  will  drink  a  bliss. 
His  eyes  a  faery  magic  bring; 
He'll  think  how  lovely  Ireland  is 
In  such  a  rare  and  gentle  spring. 

And  when  his  soul  shall  overflow 
With  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
A  deeper  rapture  we  will  know 
In  every  piping  Irish  bird. 

His  memory  shall  make  us  find 
Enduringly  to  earth  belong 
A  fairer  stretching  of  the  fields, 
A  fuller  scattering  of  song. 

His  fitting  monument  should  be 
That  better  life  his  country  craves; 
O  Erin,  let  him  hush  for  thee 
Thy  wrangling  over  patriot  graves. 

J.  M. 


''Wdl,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous'* 
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Editorial 

"What's  in  a  name?"  quoth  the  editor  of  the  paper,  gaily. 
"Much!"  answered  the  sphinx  who  sitteth  by  the  roadside  and 
answereth  miscellaneous  questions.  So  the  editor  called  it  The 
Rebel  and  it  amused  itself  by  turning  somersaults  and  submitting 
to  neither  curb  nor  bit  as  behooveth  a  right  rebel. 

Then  one  day  the  editor  of  The  Rebel  met  the  editor  of 
"Arbor".  "My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  editor  of  "Arbor",  "do  you 
know  The  Rebel  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  'Arbor'?" 

"It  never  would  have  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  editor  of  The 
Rebel. 

"But  it's  true,"  insisted  the  editor  of  "Arbor".  "'Arbor'  died 
but  its  spirit  went  on  working.  The  tree  was  cut  down,  but  from  the 
soil  has  sprung  up  a  new  shoot." 

"Bur  'Arbor'  wasn't  a  Rebel,"  objected  the  editor  of  The 
Rebel. 

"Of  course  it  was!  Anything  that  grows  is  a  Rebel,  anything 
that  refuses  to  be  bounded  and  confined.  The  vital  force  that  is  in 
a  growing  tree  makes  it  a  rebel  against  conventionality." 

"But  you  were  more  than  a  rebel,"  objected  the  editor  of 
The  Rebel,  "you  did  not  merely  delight  in  turning  somersaults." 

"You,  too,  are  far  more  than  a  Rebel,  if  you  only  knew  it," 
said  the  editor  of  '  'Arbor ".  "Your  roots  stretch  down  into  the  past 
and  your  branches  stretch  out  into  the  future.  You  are  not  merely 
an  obstinate  donkey  kicking  up  its  heels  and  tumbling  the  load  off 
its  back." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"How  do  you  like  the  idea?"  asked  the  editor  of  "Arbor". 

Said  the  editor  of  The  Rebel,  "Suggest  a  name". 

But  that  was  a  poser.  So  we  put  it  to  our  readers.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  editor  of  "Arbor"  that  we  aren't  just  a  Rebel?  Do  you 
want  us  to  change  our  name?  This  is  a  vital  point.  So  vital  did  it 
become  to  the  editorial  staff  that  we  almost  decided  to  publish  our 
first  number  with  no  name — just  a  large  blank  where  the  name 
ought  to  be.  Then  we  would  have  solved  once  and  for  all  the  ever- 
present  problem  with  an  editorial  staff — Do  our  readers  buy  us  for 
our  name  or  for  our  contents? 

We  await  the  expression  of  our  readers'  opinions. 
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__         ,   .  The  province  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 

The  Minister  ,       -^  iv/r-    •.         c  t-j       ^-  r 

of  Education  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Minister  of  Education  a  man  of 

outstanding  ability  and  high  attatinment  in  his 
profession.  The  Prime  Minister  has  done  well  to  recognize  the 
appropriateness  of  these  qualities  to  the  most  important  portfolio 
of  the  first  province  of  the  Dominion.  With  the  one  objection  to 
Dr.  Cody's  appointment— that  of  the  cloth — we  have  little  sym- 
pathy. The  day  is  past  when  the  Church  can  afford  to  dwell  in 
the  pure  ether  of  sanctity  or  when  the  neutrality  of  our  state  schools 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  in  danger  because  of  the  preferment 
of  a  clergyman. 

The  University  also,  and  humane  studies  within  the  University, 
should  welcome  the  new  minister.  His  undergraduate  course  was 
distinguished,  and  college  halls  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
forget  his  voice.  Of  such  an  alumnus  she  will  expect  executive 
action  inspired  by  informed  idealism  rather  than  by  political 
expediency.  She  will  be  disappointed  if  he  proves  inclined  to  turn 
aside  and  tilt  with  such  bogies  as  compulsory  German  in  the 
University,  thereby  gaining  the  plaudits  of  certain  loud  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort  who  flourish  at  ward  smokers,  when  right  in  his 
path  are  giant  evils  awaiting  a  strong  lance.  He  will  pardon,  we 
hope,  a  reference  to  three  of  these:  Blind  Greed,  which  has  con- 
demned thousands  of  our  children  to  unskilled  toil  from  the  tender 
age  of  fourteen ;  Political  Compromise,  which  has  rendered  ineffec- 
tive the  brief  period  of  instruction  in  our  so-called  Bilingual  Schools; 
and  Regulation  Rampant,  which  has  scared  from  the  profession 
many  a  noble  soul  and  has  cowed  to  servility  many  a  victim. 

The  new  minister's  published  request  for  suggestions  and  his 
visit  to  England  are  indications  that  the  lance  is  being  forged. 

,^         ,,  The    frequency    in    last   spring's  class-lists  of    the 

symbol  "Aeg".  has  aroused  apprehension  in  those 
who  understand  its  significance.  "Did  you  hear  about  so-and-so? 
— Completely  broken  down  during  exams.— Couldn't  write  her 
English  at  all.  Of  course  she  got  Aegrotat,  but  she  could 
have  had  first-class  standing  easily  ".  There  were  cases,  too,  where 
no  magical  "Aeg."  appeared  and  a  valuable  year  was  lost,  and  the 
host  of  the  pinched  and  goggle-eyed,  who  just  pulled  through  to  the 
day  of  their  last  examination,  is  a  haunting  memory. 

These  are  signs  of  the  times,  like  sugar  rations  and  grey  socks — 
in  part.     They  reveal    the    cumulative    effect  of   four  years  of 
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anxiety  and  mental  strain,  combined  with  a  lessening  of  normal 
recreation  and  minor  discomforts.  Nevertheless,  the  experience 
of  many  others  has  proved  that  a  greater  and  more  prolonged 
strain  can  be  borne  without  physical  break-down.  There  is  some 
truth,  though  too  much  harshness,  in  the  view  that  illness  in  a 
normal  person  is  due  to  carelessness. 

There  are  various  types  of  students  who  do  not  treat  themselves 
fairly,  from  this  point  of  view.  There  are  the  frivolous  ones 
who  try  to  atone  for  too  many  late  hours  of  amusement  by  a  mad 
cram  in  the  last  month ;  there  are  the  conscientious  ones  who  play 
a  working  part  in  too  many  worthy  organizations,  and  there  are 
many  belonging  to  neither  class,  who  lose  through  trying  to  grasp 
everything  which  life  presents  to  an  energetic  mind.  We  ought  to 
play  out  this  game  of  life  well,  but  we  must  abide  by  its  rules,  or 
we  will  be  put  off  the  field.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these 
is  the  demand  for  a  healthy  body. 

Many,  one  might  almost  say  the  majority,  of  women  students 
in  this  University  take  less  than  a  healthy  amount  of  exercise. 
College  sports  and  gymnasium  work,  generally  speaking,  do  not 
receive  a  due  amount  of  attention,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  made 
up  by  any  wide-spread  interest  in  athletics  outside  the  colleges. 

Could  the  athletic  societies  not  improve  matters  by  planning 
a  more  diversified  and  interesting  programme  of  sports?  Would 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  organizations  not  be  judicious,  in  their 
demands  upon  the  time  of  their  members,  and  especially  of  their 
hard-worked  officers,  that  physical  culture  may  not  be  crowded 
out?  Will  the  individual  student  not  determine  first  to  be  well, 
whatever  college  societies  may  do  or  leave  undone?  Failing  these, 
what  can  we  do  but  cry  out  for  that  necessary  evil,  compulsory 
physical  training  for  women  as  for  men? 

The  Modern  ^^^  trouble  about  the  German-Spanish  con- 

Language  troversy  of  the  last  few  months  in  Ontario  is 

on  roversy  ^^^  merely  that  there  is  a  war  on  which  makes 

dispassionate  judgment  difficult  for  all  but  a  few.  The  more 
fundamental  difficulty  which  not  everyone  realizes  is  that  Modern 
Studies  as  a  whole  have  not  yet  come  into  their  own.  We  have 
never  had  a  thorough-going  and  fruitful  policy  with  regard  to  them. 
No  wonder  that  when  a  war,  or  any  other  disintegrating  force, 
comes  along  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
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One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  If  Modern  Studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  to  be  adjusted  at  every  turn  to  the  commercial  and  business 
interests  of  the  nation  at  large  their  prospect  is  a  sorry  one.  They 
will  labour  for  centuries  under  a  disadvantage  of  which  the  old 
Classical  tradition  was  happily  relieved.  Without  that  disad- 
vantage Modern  Studies  may  look  forward  to  a  wonderful  future, 
a  great  constructive  future  in  the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  for  Canada  to  decide,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  whether 
she  will  shoulder  this  incubus  of  commercialism  or  rid  herself  of  it. 
That  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  country.  There  is  for 
Canadians  no  educational  question  overseas  that  can  compare 
with  this  in  urgency,  and  the  sooner  our  educational  leaders  are 
putting  their  heads  together  at  home  again  the  better. 

Our  friends  over  the  line  have  saddled  Pegasus  with  a  load  of 
salt.  Our  cousins  and  allies  in  England  and  France  have  not. 
Which  shall  be  Canada's  choice? 

If  Spanish  is  substituted  for  or  aligned  with  German  and  no 
other  steps  taken  it  will  be  tantamount  to  shouldering  the  incubus. 
Spanish  has  been  boomed,  not  on  the  strength  of  Cervantes  and 
Lope,  but  on  the  strength  of  Argentine  mutton.  This  is  unfair 
to  Spanish  but  it  is  manifestly  the  case.  The  language  which  is 
coming  off  worst  in  all  this  jumble  is  Italian.  Italian  will  always 
take  a  definite,  though  not  an  absolute,  priority  over  Spanish  in 
the  minds  of  independent  students  and  this  priority  has  merely  been 
emphasised  by  the  unwisdom  of  those  upholders  of  Spanish  who 
have  pitted  South  American  capital  against  the  spiritual  reserve  of 
Dante  and  the  Italian  Renaissance.  When  the  issue  is  raised  in 
this  form  the  inner  mind  can  only  give  back  one  answer. 


Epitaph 

{From  the  Greek) 


Nay,  ask  not,  sailor,  whose  this  tomb  may  be, 
But  pray  that  thou  mayst  sail  a  kinder  sea. 

W.  D.  W. 
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The   Freshman's    Guide   to    the    Faculty 
(Unofficial) 

I  FIXED  him  with  my  glittering  eye.  He  did  not  beat  his  breast 
nor  listen  like  a  three  years'  child,  but  without  removing  his 
cigarette  tried  vainly  to  stare  down  my  level  gaze.  His  eyes 
dropped.  I  pointed  a  sternly  accusing  finger  at  him.  "You  are  a 
freshman",  I  said  impressively.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal  the  damning  fact;  indeed  it  would  have  been  useless,  as  the 
familiar  brown-covered  book  under  his  arm  cried  aloud  his  flagrant 
freshness  to  the  world,  for  who  but  a  freshman  would  be  seen 
carrying  a  calendar  across  the  campus  in  the  light  of  day?  Nor 
could  I  have  supposed  my  victim  to  be  a  very  junior  member  of  the 
faculty,  for  being  an  old  and  hardened  Rebel,  hoary  with  iniquity, 
I  was  well  aware  that  for  interesting  reasons  of  its  own  the  Univer- 
sity presents  all  members  of  the  Faculty  with  a  copy  of  the  Calendar 
bound  in  gorgeous  and  provocative  red.  As  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  generally  known,  I  may,  although  the  matter  is  not  entirely 
relevant,  explain  that  it  is  connected  with  the  well-known  psycholo- 
gical effect  of  a  red  rag  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  bos  domes- 
ticus.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  pacific  and  even  slightlv  somnolent 
disposition  of  the  average  member  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  him  to  that  degree  of  divine  fury  which  is  needed  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  un regenerate  undergraduate.  Hence  by  the 
cleverly  calculated  presentation  of  the  calendar  bound  in  glowing 
red,  that  condition  known  as  "seeing  red"  is  induced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  in  even  the  mildest  and  most  Christian  dis- 
positions; the  rest  needs  no  explanation. 

To  resume,  I  passed  my  hand  gently  under  my  victim's  arm, 
gave  my  somewhat  battered  hat  a  more  becoming  tilt,  and  said 
persuasively,  "  I  know  just  what  you  are  dying  to  ask,  you  want  to 
know  how,  where,  and  why  are  the  Faculty".  He  started  visibly. 
"However  could  you  guess?"  "Ah,  that  is  a  secret,  I  know,  and 
I  am  the  one  person  who  can  tell  you  just  what  you  ought  to 
know". 

At  this  moment  there  emerged  from  the  familiar  decorated 
Gothic  portal  of  the  main  building  a  well-known  figure,  alert,  with 
iron  grey  hair  and  a  steely  glitter  in  his  eye  which  silences  all  under- 
graduate twitter  (see  January  number  of  The  Rebel,  1918). 
I  clutched  my  victim's  arm  convulsively.     "For  heaven's  sake 
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look  as  much  like  a  worm  or  a  dandelion  as  you  can,  or  you  are 
lost,"  I  whispered.  He  stiffened  and  turned  yellow  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind.  The  dreadful  apparition  passed  with  a  sus- 
picious glance;  I  heard  a  mutter  which  sounded  like  "the  nature 
of  the  time-table  absolutely  prohibits  it,"  and  the  danger  was  over. 
Drawing  a  sigh  of  relief  I  said,  "That,  my  friend,  is  the  first  exhibit. 
That  is  the  why  of  the  Faculty.  For  him  and  by  him  all  things  in 
the  University  subsist.  This  is  the  first  article  in  the  Freshman's 
creed,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it  you  will  without  doubt  perish 
everlastingly".  He  shuddered,  but  I  continued  comfortingly, 
"Cheer  up,  he  is  really  quite  harmless  unless  you  are  afiflicted  with 
a  mania  for  incompatible  options".  Now  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  your  introductions  is  over.  The  next  thing  is  the 
where  of  the  Faculty.  Do  not  mistake  me,  indeed  I  am  sure  that 
you  as  a  Freshman,  like  the  hero  of  Hudibras,  can  reduce  all  things 
to  acts,  and  know  their  nature  by  abstracts.  It  is  possible  for  an 
ox  to  be  concealed  in  a  tea-cup,  and  in  this  abstract  sense  the 
President  may  be  said  to  be  the  where  of  the  Faculty.  He  is  the 
entity  and  quiddity  thereof.  Of  course  you  follow  me".  My 
Freshman  nodded  dubiously.  "  When  you  have  seen  the  President 
you  may  in  a  mystic  sense  be  said  to  have  seen  the  Faculty.  As 
you  may  conceivably  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  private  interview 
a  few  words  of  friendly  advice  may  be  of  service.  Above  all  things 
avoid  undue  familiarity.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  slap  me  him  on  the 
back,  and  say  "Hullo,  old  bean!"  nor  address  him  as  the  main 
squeeze.  Such  things  have  been  done,  I  regret  to  say,  by  Freshmen. 
On  the  other  hand  avoid  an  undue  sense  of  your  own  importance, 
especially  if  you  should  happen  to  be  a  scholar.  Be  warned  by  the 
sad  case  of  two  Freshmen,  glorying  in  the  dignity  of  Rhodes  scholars 
from  the  Western  States,  who  broke  in  upon  the  Sunday  slumbers 
of  the  Head  of  an  ancient  college,  and  introduced  themselves  to  his 
wondering  gaze  respectively  with  the  impressive  words,  "I  am  the 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Oklahoma,"  and  "I  am  the  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Iowa".  The  Head,  after  surveying  them  long  and  lovingly, 
replied,  "How  quaint!"  It  was  years  before  they  recovered. 
Be  yourself,  and  be  natural,  that  is  all  I  need  say."  He  nodded, 
this  time  cheerfully  and  comprehendingly. 

"Lastly,  my  ancient",  I  said,  "there  is  the  ever  present  question 
of  the  how  of  the  Faculty  which  brings  us  to  details,  to  classification. 
I  do  not  by  this  mean  the  painful  subject  of  how  the  Faculty  exist 
under  their  present  salaries.     That  you  may  yourself  learn  some 
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day  if  you  absorb  all  the  knowledge  exuded  by  the  present  Faculty 
and  in  your  turn  become  a  professor.  By  the  how  is  meant  quite 
simply  the  hundred  or  so  of  legs  upon  which  the  University,  like  a 
caterpillar,  slowly  and  painfully  progresses,  in  other  words  the 
working  part  of  the  University — the  Professors.  Now  of  Professors 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  poet  whom  you,  my  dear  Freshman,  know 
so  well,  that  "age  cannot  wither,  no,  nor  custom  stale  their  infinite 
variety".  It  is  not  easy,  even  for  an  experienced  Rebel  like  myself, 
to  bring  cosmos  out  of  this  seeming  chaos,  and  introduce  you  to 
them  all  by  their  names  and  functions.  We  must,  as  Caesar  did 
with  Gaul,  divide  them  into  parts.  We  must  deal  with  types. 
We  may  even  be  compelled,  like  Plato  in  the  Sophist,  to  proceed  to 
dichotomy,  and  to  discover  the  Professor  by  the  easier  method  of 
stating  what  he  is  not.  I  will  begin  by  dividing  Professors  into 
those  who  are  Oxford  men  and  those  who  are  not.  This  division 
will  enable  us  to  dispose  expeditiously  and  simply  of  a  disagreeable 
subject.  As  you  will  have  to  meet  these  Oxford  men,  who  like  to 
be  known  as  dons,  I  will  give  you  certain  infallible  tokens  by  which 
you  may  know  them  under  any  disguise.  Their  accent  is  peculiar 
and  very  difficult  to  acquire  unless  the  victim  is  caught  young. 
They  are  flippant,  and  love  to  lecture  sitting  on  the  corner  of  a  table, 
or  in  a  recumbent  position  on  the  floor.  They  speak  lightly  of 
sacred  subjects  and  smoke  openly  in  public  places.  When  you  are 
introduced  to  them  they  will  not  respond  with  that  "Happy  to  meet 
you,  sir",  which  is  the  mark  of  good  breeding,  but  will  address  you 
with  some  such  inept  remark  as,  "Beastly  filthy  weather,  what?' 
Where  all  these  marks  are  present  you  shall  know  the  Oxford  man 
and  may  proceed  to  treat  him  with  well-merited  contempt.  Con- 
tinuing then  with  our  dichotomy  we  may  still  further  divide  the 
remaining  class  into  those  who  drive  Fords  and  those  who  do  not. 
As  you  will  have  to  meet  many  of  the  former,  I  must  also  give  you 
such  information  as  will  enable  you  to  recognize  and  deal  prudently 
with  them.  They  are  generally  late  for  lectures  and  arrive  in  a 
heated  and  unclean  state.  Their  language  is  apt  to  be  explosive 
upon  very  slight  provocation.  You  will  need  to  be  specially 
careful  in  essays  intended  for  their  perusal  to  avoid  using  the  words 
"nut"  and  "bolt",  as  they  are  apt  to  bring  on  brain  haemorrhage 
or  dementia  praecox.  I  would  continue  to  subdivide  into  those  who 
play  golf  and  those  who  do  not,  but  this  would  violate  the  canons 
of  logic  by  a  cross-division". 
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My  Freshman  began  to  show  signs  of  restiveness,  but  I  grasped 
his  arm  firmly  and  continued,  "Your  introductions  would  be 
decidedly  incomplete  if  I  did  not  bring  under  your  notice  the  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  our  subject,  those  whose  actions 
are  so  incalculable  and  unexpected  that  the  process  of  dichotomy 
fails  entirely  to  define  them.  These  we  might  class  broadly  as 
freaks.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the  scanty  joys  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dreary  journey  before  you  spring  from  the  eccen- 
tricities and  vagaries  of  these  delightful  persons.  Hence  I  would 
urge  you  to  foster  and  encourage  every  sign  of  eccentricity  in  the 
Faculty  both  by  example  and  precept.  Manifest  your  special 
approbation  of  such  Professors  as  introduce  dogs  into  their  lectures 
by  asking  for  a  song  and  applauding  heartily.  Smile  graciously 
on  .such  as  collect  the  numbers  of  autos,  write  Greek  epigrams,  and 
produce  oranges  out  of  their  waistcoat  pockets".  Here  I  was 
conscious  of  a  sudden  void  and  loneliness,  and  found  that  my 
Freshman  had  incontinently  and  ungratefully  departed  without 
bidding  me  farewell  or  even  offering  me  any  remuneration  for  the 
valuable  fund  of  information  which  I  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Merlin. 


College   Comment 

Subscribe  to  The  Varsity — now. 

*  *  *  * 

Catalogued  in  the  library  of  one  of  our  colleges  we  find,  under 
Theology,  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop";  under  Biography,  "A  Shrop- 
shire Lad";  under  Nature  Study,  "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol". 

*  *  *  * 

A  woman's  opportunity  of  getting  married  is  said  to  be  greatly 
diminished,  but  her  chance  of  becoming  manager  of  a  trust  com- 
pany is  greater  than  ever  before.  Consequently  we  look  for  a  small 
registration  in  Household  Science  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 

Commerce  and  Finance. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor,  lecturing  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber,  "Pray  do  not 
attend  to  my  tedious  remarks  if  you  would  rather  look  out  of  the 
window."     Student,  "Pardon  me,  sir,  my  interest  is  in  tents". 

Absent-minded  student,  meeting  members  of  St.  Andrew's 
Fifth  Form — " Dear  me,  the  freshmen  are  young  this  year!" 
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Diary  of  an  Oxford  Reading  Party 

June  28th,  1 913. — Our  cottage  is  little  and  grey — as  grey  as  the 
stone  walls  which  divide  the  fields — a  rose  grows  over  the  end  and 
grass  waves  on'the  thatch.  There  is  a  flagged  path  up  to  the  low 
door  which  opens  into  our  sitting  room.  Our  sitting  room  contains 
much  that  is  pleasant:  item  two  windows  with  deep  window  seats; 
item  four  armchairs;  item  a  capacious  fireplace;  item  two  bookcases; 
item  a  gate-legged  table  and  on  it  a  bowl  of  roses.  The  Babe  who 
is  kindly  and  tolerant  finds  pleasantness  in  an  inlaid  obelisk  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  numerous  photographs  of  defunct  ancestors  upon 
the  walls.  The  sound  of  the  weir  fills  the  room  and  the  air  is  sweet. 
We  are  not  lonely,  for  Miss  Ann,  our  landlady,  pours  forth  a  flood 
of  genteel  conversation ;  passers-by  gaze  at  us  over  the  garden  wall 
and  a  grey  fowl  with  a  touzled  top  knot  wishes  to  join  us  at  meals. 

June  29th. — We  have  unpacked  our  large  boxes  of  books  and  our 
small  suit  cases  ajid  our  bicycles  are  stowed  away  in  a  shed.  Our 
plan  of  campaign  is:  Breakfast  at  8.30  (not  unanimous),  work  from 
nine  to  one,  dinner  and  either  work  or  exercise  until  tea — when 
we  work  early  in  the  afternoon,  we  shall  walk  or  bicycle  in  the 
evening  and  vice  versa. 

B.  and  the  Babe  are  concentrating  on  Anglo-Saxon  which  is 
hard  on  the  temper,  so  hard  indeed  that  they  have  registered  an 
objection  to  our  conversation  on  profound  historical  subjects. 
The  Barbarian  and  I  are  forbidden  to  discuss  the  State  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  on  pain  of  a  fine  for  each  offence.  We  have  overcome  the 
difficulty,  however,  by  caUing  the  State,  Fido,  and  we  discuss  Fido's 
nature  and  constitution  as  we  will. 

July  4th. — Baths  are  difficult  if  interesting.  Emily,  who  looks 
after  the  pigs,  the  hens  and  us,  says  baths  killed  her  grandfather 
and  she  doesn't  hold  with  them.  She  became  particularly  dubious 
and  anxious  about  our  health  when  we  demanded  them  daily. 
In  the  end  we  compromised  on  two  only  each  morning.  The 
bathroom  is  a  shed  off  our  sitting  room  with  three  doors  and  two 
windows.  It  requires  skill  to  achieve  cleanliness  and  avoid  pub- 
licity. Emily  suggested  we  might  all  use  the  same  water,  but  we 
refraiii.  Hot  baths  come  once  a  week,  at  leafet  sometimes  they  come. 
Our  first  hot  bath  night  was  cold  and  rainy.  The  wind  literally 
blew  Miss  Ann  into  the  room  when  she  opened  the  door.  She 
addressed  the  Babe,  who  is  small  and  looks  harmless.     "I  can't 
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give  you  baths  to-night",  I  kicked  the  Babe  to  signify  "Be  firm" 
and  the  Barbarian  glared.  "You  see",  explained  Miss  Ann, 
"Emily  had  the  water  on  when  the  teapot  upset  itself  into  the  boiler 
and  turned  your  bath  water  to  tea  it  did,  and  now  the  fire  is  almost 
out."  B.  murmured  something  about  cleanliness  being  next  to 
godliness  because  it  is  almost  as  difficult.  The  Barbarian  choked 
inconsequentially.  Inanimate  objects  are  always  upsetting  them- 
selves and  our  plans  in  Miss  Ann's  cottage. 

July  8th. — No  one  will  order  the  pudding,  so  we  leave  that 
to  Miss  Ann.  She  chooses  suet  rolly-polly  generally  and  explains 
her  choice  by  telling  us  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  said  to  her  one  day 
when  he  dropped  in,  "Miss  Ann,  I  always  eat  suet  rolly-polly 
before  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  useless  to  explain 
that  aristocratic  somnolence  is  the  prerogative  of  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  but  not  of  poor  Commoners.  The  Barbarian,  with 
true  historical  instinct,  says  she  would  like  to  verify  the  reference; 
but,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Duke  lives  across  the  way — a  long 
way  across — he  has  not  called  yet  so  we  have  not  access  to  original 
sources. 

I  have  been  appointed  Censor  of  Plates.  It  is  an  onerous  duty 
for  Emily  does  farmwork  in  the  morning  and  never  has  time  to  wash 
her  hands  or  the  under  side  of  the  plates  before  dinner.  As  the 
plates  are  in  a  pile  the  under  side  is  important.  I  was  told  to 
reprove  her,  but  prefer  to  wipe  the  plates  with  my  table  napkin. 
After  all,  why  expect  clean  hands  for  21s.  a  week?  We  must  not 
sweat  Emily. 

July  gth. — We  walked  up  the  road  past  the  house  to-day.  It  is 
a  bypath  following  the  river  for  a  space  and  then  it  becomes  a  track 
over  the  hills.  It  was  checkered  with  light  and  shade  and  grass- 
grown.  We  climbed  a  wall  by  an  old  grey  farmhouse  and  skirted 
a  hayfield  to  the  edge  of  a  hill  where  ragged  pines  stand  against  the 
sky.  Below  in  the  valley  is  a  village  and  a  white  road,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  distance  among  the  hills.  All  afternoon  we  lay  and 
watched  the  clouds  and  heard  the  wind  in  the  pines.  The  birds 
almost  skimmed  our  faces  with  their  wings. 

July  I2th. — The  Barbarian  is  uplifted.  She  was  discoursing  on 
the  fact  that,  though  virtuous,  she  is  poor  and  that  bred  in  the 
marrow  of  her  being  is  a  hatred  of  peppermint.  B.  suggested  we 
might  mitigate  her  poverty  to  the  extent  of  a  concert  ticket  if  she 
would  consume  two  large  bullseyes — marks  to  be  given  for  style, 
speed  and  thorough  mastication.     The  Babe  was  removed  from 
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her  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  sent  to  the  Post-Office  to  buy  the 
two  biggest.  She  was  gone  for  a  long  time,  but  on  her  return 
announced  that  she  had  measured  the  entire  stock,  to  be  sure  she 
had  the  biggest.  The  Barbarian  won  a  second-rate  ticket;  her 
expression  was  too  pained  to  warrant  a  first. 

July  ijth.  This  is  a  wonderful  country  with  its  smiling  valleys 
and  desolate  moors.  We  took  to  the  moors  yesterday  evening, 
where  great  edges  cut  the  sky.  There  is  something  wide  and  real 
about  it  all  after  the  dreams  of  Oxford.  We  lost  our  way  and 
beguiled  each  other  with  tales  of  ghosts  and  villains.  A  mist  rolled 
up  and  I  confess  we  looked  furtively  over  our  shoulders  and  jumped 
when  a  partridge  whirred  in  our  faces.  We  were  relieved  to  see  the 
lights  of  the  village  below  us. 

July  15th.  The  post  is  our  daily  excitement.  I  wrote  to  M. 
asking  for  a  paint  brush.  It  arrived  unwrapped  and  attached  to  a 
box  of  rouge  with  the  inscription,  "Fie  on  thee,  painted  woman!" 
The  next  day  a  baby's  comfort  came  addressed  to  the  Babe,  again 
unwrapped,  and  on  the  label,  "Use  when  the  child  is  restless." 
The  Barbarian,  who  tends  to  corpulence,  was  honoured  with  a  small 
bottle  bearing  the  legend,  "Father  Foster's  Fat  Reducer".  B.  who 
is  mild  and  good,  prided  herself  on  having  escaped,  but  to-day  she 
received  a  photograph  of  a  villainous  individual  signed,  "Yours 
in  the  trade.  Jack  the  Ripper".  The  postgirl's  sense  of  humour 
is  either  more  refined  than  ours,  or  else  it  is  a  minus  quantity, 
for  she  eyes  us  askance. 

July  17th. — We  leave  to-morrow.  Just  now,  as  we  were  sadly 
packing  our  books,  Miss  Ann  came  in  and  said  reflectively.  "  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  nbw  that  the  postmistress  is  glad  you  are  leaving. 
She  says  she's  been  that  overworked  by  reason  of  you,  for  the  whole 
village  crowds  into  the  office  in  the  morning  to  see  your  post,  and 
she  has  to  show  them  your  letters  and  read  the  postcards  and  things 
aloud.  There  hasn't  been  such  goings-on  since  the  death  of  King 
Edward,  there  hasn't.  She  doesn't  believe  H,is  Grace  would  like  it. 
But  I  tells  her  you're  better  than  you  look".     Such  is  fame. 

M.  W. 
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Michael  An^elo  Soliloquises 

{Translated) . 

{He  returns  to  his  studio  and  approaches  his  statue  of  Zeus,  that  day 
completed) . 

Back  to  thee,  my  child  of  pain. 

From  other  solace  I'll  refrain 

And  gaze  at  thee  till  close  of  day 

When  that  joy  too  I'll  put  away. 

For  tomorrow  brings  tomorrow's  plans 

And  then  the  newer  project  bans 

Even  the  memory  of  the  old. 

That  I've  experienced  times  untold. 

An  artist  on  his  pilgrimage 

Is  like  a  man  on  a  mountain  edge 

Who  takes  a  passing  breathing-space 

And  drinks  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

He  paints  the  gloom,  or  paints  the  sun, 

Whereon  a  new  climb  is  begun ; 

He  presses  on  with  eager  zest. 

Takes  not  a  moment's  idle  rest ; 

But  dear  as  he  to  the  gods  may  be 

The  mountain  top  he'll  never  see. 

It  aye  recedes  before  his  gaze. 

As  up  he  mounts,  in  the  distant  haze, 

And  Phidias  himself,  I  fear. 

Was  but  to  the  distant  peak  as  near 

As  I  to  Phidias,  although 

He's  up  aloft  and  I  below. 

Yet  he  must  have  had  his  cares  as  well 

That  even  his  Zeus  could  not  dispel. 

He'd  say,  "My  Zeus  sits  thinking  now. 

But  who  shall  portray  him  with  angry  brow?" 

That's  why  I  decided  to  let  mine  stand, 

But  now  I'd  like,  on  the  other  hand. 

To  combine  the  two,  which  no  man  may, 

And  fall  to  my  foes  an  easy  prey. 

Whatever  is  absent  they  deplore 

And  what  I  really  do,  ignore. 

B.  F. 
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The    Queen 

AFTER  all  is  there  anything  to  say  of  the  queen  or  of  any  other 
secret  of  the  hive  since  Maeterlinck  has  written  her  life  with 
his  symbolical  insight?  Perhaps  not,  but  the  beekeeper, 
putting  aside  smoker  and  hive  tool  for  the  day,  desires  sometimes 
to  tell  for  himself  what  he  has  seen  in  the  recesses  of  the  hive. 
Bending  over  the  uncovered  frames  through  the  cool  spring  days 
with  the  first  blossoms  just  bursting,  through  the  summer  with  the 
fields  sending  up  the  all  pervading  scent  of  clover,  and  in  the  fall 
through  the  labour  and  sweat  of  the  harvest,  the  rich  full  odour  of 
the  honey  and  wax,  the  secret  and  ordered  ways  of  the  bees  going 
eagerly  about  their  work,  come  to  haunt  his  imagination  like  an 
unwritten  line  of  verse.  What  excuse  then  need  there  be  for  writing? 
In  a  hive  there  is  a  queen,  many  thousands  of  workers,  her 
daughters,  and,  in  some  seasons,  some  hundreds  of  drones  or  males. 
But  it  is  of  the  queen  alone  that  we  will  speak.  To  the  would-be 
beekeeper  opening  his  first  hive  she  seems,  when  at  last  he  finds  her 
among  the  crowding  workers,  almost  insignificant.  The  homage 
and  the  attention  lavished  upon  her  by  her  subjects  which  Maeter- 
linck describes  are  not  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  She  slips  over 
the  combs  with  something  of  a  preoccupied  air  through  the  busy 
crowd,  longer  and  slimmer  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  but 
scarcely  suggesting  majesty.  It  is  only  after  many  months  of 
working  with  these  strange  little  people  that  her  vast  importance 
and  influence  through  all  the  wards  of  her  city  are  recognized. 
Then  one  sees  that  without  her  the  life  of  the  hive  perishes. 
Remove  their  head  and  within  the  hour  anarchy  reigns  in 
the  hive.  Whatever  is  the  real  sentiment,  consternation,  grief 
or  bewilderment,  that  excite  these  vague  insect  minds,  one  can 
at  least  say  that  they  are  overwhelmed  by  their  loss.  The  off"ensive 
spirit  even  of  a  vicious  hive  dies  away,  work  in  the  field  ceases,  and 
a  low  lifeless  hum  can  be  heard  even  from  without  its  walls.  But 
should  she  shortly  be  returned  she  is  greeted  with  excitement,  and, 
so  it  seems  to  the  human  imagination,  with  unbounded  joy.  The 
workers  crowd  about,  touch  her  with  their  antennae  and  follow 
her  in  ever  changing  crowds  as  she  moves  across  the  frames.  The 
dull  humming  gives  place  to  the  usual  busy  murmur  and  work 
is  once  more  ardently  resumed. 

The  beekeeper,  however,  does  not  often  see  these  demonstra- 
tions.    They  are  calamities  extraordinary  to  these  cities  of  the 
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dark,  and  beyond  the  steady  current  of  their  life.  The  beekeeper 
searching  for  her  presence  sees  at  the  bottom  of  many  cells  her 
small  white  eggs  and  knows  that  everything  is  well.  The  egg  is  the 
secret  of  her  rule.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  hive  and  without  her 
it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  bees  seem  to  know  this  intensely. 
A  queen  of  a  colony  is  killed  near  a  cluster  of  its  workers.  In 
little  more  than  a  minute  they  are  seized  with  a  wild  excitement; 
and  with  heads  down  and  wings  madly  buzzing  they  form  in 
procession  towards  her  body.  There  they  crowd  about  her,  touch 
her  with  their  antenna?,  one  giving  place  to  the  other  till  all  have 
verified  the  truth  of  this  tragedy  which  has  befallen  them. 

To  repeat,  the  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  hive.  Once  mated 
she  will  continue  to  lay  till  the  day  of  her  death.  This  laying  has 
little  in  common  with  the  paltry  performance  of  a  hen  with  her 
four  or  five  eggs  a  week.  The  queen,  in  the  height  of  the  honey 
flow,  when  the  hive  must  be  at  full  strength,  may  lay  six  thousand 
eggs  a  day.  To  go  through  the  hive  in  June  is  to  see  marvels  before 
one's  eyes.  Out  of  the  ten  frames,  each  comprised  of  about  six 
thousand  cells,  perhaps  seven,  perhaps  eight,  will  be  crowded  with 
her  young,  eggs,  larvse,  or  sealed-up  brood  in  the  pupa  stage. 
Forty- two  thousand — her  offspring  in  three  weeks!  Therefore 
is  the  queen  of  importance  and  reverence  in  her  city. 

When  the  queen  dies  or  issues  with  a  swarm,  what  royal  daughter 
does  she  leave  behind,  and  how  is  she  reared?  What  princess  will 
step  into  her  place  that  the  colony,  whose  generations  perish  so 
swiftly,  may  not  become  extinct?  Among  the  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  hundreds  of  drones  that  the  queen  has  brought  forth,  what 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  future  of  the  race  to  which  all, 
as  Maeterlinck  tells  us,  is  sacrificed?  The  answer  is  one  of  nature's 
miracles.  When  the  old  queen's  powers  flag,  or  if  she  be  lost,  the 
bees  hasten  to  build  a  number,  perhaps  six,  perhaps  a  dozen,  of 
"queen  cells",  cells  twice  or  thrice  the  diameter  of  that  of  an 
ordinary  worker's  cell.  These  they  enlarge  till  they  protrude  and 
hang  down  from  the  comb  like  a  slender  thimble  with  the  point  cut 
oiT.  In  each  is  an  ordinary  worker  egg.  When  the  young  larvse 
hatch  in  their  royal  cradles,  they  are  fed  like  every  other  with  the 
"royal  jelly," — a  milky  secretion  from  glands  in  the  heads  of  the 
younger  workers.  After  the  first  few  days,  however,  instead  of 
being  weaned  to  a  diet  of  honey  and  pollen,  the  royal  food  is 
continued  in  ever  inci easing  quantities  until,  when  the  time  has 
come  for  the  larva  to  spin  its  cocoon,  the  cell  is  filled  with  the 
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jelly  and  finally  sealed.  There  in  these  waxen  thimbles  lies  the 
colony's  hope  for  future  life.  Should  accident  befall  them,  un- 
likely as  it  is  in  the  security  of  the  hive,  the  colony  will  inevitably 
perish,  for  by  the  time  queen  cells  are  sealed  all  the  other  eggs  and 
larvae  that  the  queen  has  left  will  have  passed  beyond  the  age  when 
the  miraculous  transformation  can  take  place.  Note  once  more 
the  foresighted  provision  of  nature.  Whereas  the  worker  bee 
takes  twenty-one  days  to  develop,  the  queen  takes  only  some 
sixteen,  in  order  that  with  all  the  greater  speed  will  a  new  mother 
be  provided  to  the  colony. 

The  day  at  last  comes  which  the  colony  chooses  for  sending 
forth  the  swarm.  No  man  can  say  who  or  what  impels  them  to  this 
unanimous  and  organized  expedition.  If  it  is  an  instinct,  how  is  it 
that  one  bee  goes  out  into  the  unknown  and  the  precarious  and  her 
sister,  hatched  from  the  selfsame  comb  on  the  selfsame  day,  stays 
behind  to  tend  the  brood  and  insure  the  survival  of  the  parent  hive? 
If  it  be  the  queen,  how  are  her  commands  issued,  how  does  she 
choose  the  cohorts  that  shall  go  forth  to  establish  her  city  anew? 
There  is  no  answer,  but  the  mysterious  fact  remains  that  on  the 
day  chosen  ere  yet  the  infant  princesses  have  burst  forth  from 
their  cells,  the  queen  at  the  head  of  or  accompanying  many  thou- 
sands of  her  people,  issues  from  the  hive  to  return  no  more. 

We  may  leave  the  old  queen  embarked  upon  adventure  and 
return  to  her  successor.  Since  the  bees  tolerate  but  one  queen  in 
the  hive,  which  of  the  six  or  more  virgins  (unmated  queens)  about 
to  emerge  shall  be  their  future  mother?  It  will  depend  on  many 
ifhings.  Should  the  bees  desire  but  one  swarm  the  way  is  clear. 
The  virgin,  which  is  the  first  to  hatch,  hardly  has  shaken  herself  free 
from  the  cradle,  hardly  has  paused  to  test  her  new-found  powers 
ere  she  goes  to  the  cells  of  her  yet  unhatched  sisters  and,  uttering 
her  shrill  cry  of  anger,  her  war  cry  as  it  is  called,  she  tears  them 
open  one  by  one,  and  destroys  the  maturing  larva  within.  Should 
two  virgins  hatch  at  the  same  time  a  battle  royal  will  ensue.  The 
queen's  sting  is  never  drawn  except  against  a  rival,  but  when 
used  it  is  deadly.  Here  in  the  dark  of  the  combs  the  strange  battle 
is  fought  till  by  strength,  agility  or  endurance  one  combatant  shall 
insert  her  weapon  beneath  the  horny  rings  of  her  adversary's  body 
and  the  duel  is  at  an  end. 

Should,  however,  the  hive  still  be  stfohg  after  the  departure 
of  the  swarm  and  nectar  be  abimdant  in  the  fields,  further  swarms 
will  be  sent  forth.     The  first  virgin  to  hatch  turns  to  destroy  her 
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unborn  sisters,  only  to  find  herself  steadily  withheld  from  their  cells. 
It  is  in  vain  that  again  and  again  she  tries  to  break  through  the 
guard  of  workers.  She  is  roughly  repulsed,  and  finally  when  the 
hour  is  ripe  she,  too,  will  depart  with  a  band  of  followers.  Should 
the  "swarming  fever"  take  hold  upon  the  colony,  virgin  after 
virgin  will  take  flight  each  with  her  swarm  till  the  last  is  hatched. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  young  queen  has  broken  from  her  cell 
she  flies  out  on  what  beekeepers,  ever  given  to  glorified  expression, 
call  her  "nuptial  flight".  Remembering  that  we  are  not  speaking 
of  the  immortals,  but  of  insects,  however  wonderful  are  their  ways, 
we  will  call  it  the  mating  flight.  Though  the  hive  is  usually 
crowded  with  drones  at  this  season,  there  is  no  record  of  a  queen 
finding  her  mate  anywhere  but  in  the  vast  and  open  air  and  in  full 
flight.  High  from  sight  in  the  shining  blue  of  the  June  sky  she 
receives  the  life  that  will  vitalise  her  eggs  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  for  perhaps  six  years,  in  which  time  millions  will  be  laid.  After 
this  brief  meeting,  this  union  of  a  moment,  the  queen  darts  down 
to  the  hive,  a  spark  of  gold  in  the  summer  sun,  while  the  drone, 
his  one  duty  in  life  fulfilled,  falls  dead  to  the  earth. 

From  the  time  of  her  mating  till  her  death  the  queen  is  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  hive.  The  bees  will  tolerate  no  other 
virgin  or  queen  therein,  and  should  the  beekeeper  by  mistake 
introduce  one  before  her  death  or  removal,  the  newcomer  will  be 
instantly  set  upon.  They  will  not  sting  her  to  death,  as  happens 
to  any  other  intruder,  bee  or  mouse  or  wasp,  majesty  is  still  her 
portion.  Yet  the  method  they  reserve  for  royalty  is  no  less  sure 
than  the  poisoned  dagger  of  their  sting.  No  sooner  is  the  strange 
presence  discovered  than  they  cluster  about  her,  clinging  to  her 
body,  and  shut  her  out  from  all  food  and  air  till  she  dies  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  oiie  exception  that  the  bees  make  to  the  law  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  queen  is  alone  in  the  case  of  her  failing  health. 
Should  she  be  growing  old  and  feeble  the  intruder  will  be  unmolested 
and  the  old  queen,  with  the  weight  of  her  years  upon  her,  must  do 
battle  for  her  right.  Not  even  their  most  sacred  laws  must  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  good  of  the  hive,  so  in  this  case  should  no  intruder 
appear,  a  daughter  is  sometimes  raised  before  the  death  of  the 
queen  and  the  old  mother  and  the  new  are  found  laying  in  the 
same  hive.  The  old  queen,  however,  will  occupy  only  the  corners 
and  neglected  parts  of  the  hive  and  sinks  into  an  unhonoured  old 
age.  H.  K.  G. 
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Scarboro 

IS  there  a  hearing  for  the  prophet  of  the  near  and  common-place? 
Only,  one  fears,  among  those  who  cannot  have  anything  better. 
They  at  least  will  have  capacity  to  appreciate  Scarboro,  tinged 
as  it  is  with  a  slight  colouring  of  majesty  and  antiquity.  There 
are  some  who  fancy  that  they  appreciate  it  because  they  have  spent 
pleasant  summer  hours  in  strolling,  white-flannelled,  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Golf  and  Country  Club.  They  may  occupy  one  of 
its  most  favoured  sites,  but  they  know  not  Scarboro;  their  resort  is 
Onehalfhour'srun  Fromtoronto.  Sometimes  the  youth  of  the 
township  carry  their  golf  sticks  or  wait  upon  them  at  table,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  treated  with  a  matchless  indifference; 
and  are  carried  to  arid  fro  by  their  servants,  Steam  and  Gasoline, 
quite  uninfluenced  by  an  apparent  sojourn  in  Scarboro. 

With  us,  geography  and  history  are  one,  for  our  chief  virtue  is 
consistency.  To  the  perceptive,  our  namjes  are  the  key  to  both 
physical  features  and  history — the  Rouge,  Agincourt,  Bendale, 
Wexford,  Woburn,  Ellesmere,  Malvern,  Brown's  Corners,  High- 
land Creek.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  a  Canadian  township 
about  a  semi-mythical  French  occupation,  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Scotch, — one  is  constrained  to  add,  but  not  by  way  of 
explanation — Presbyterians;  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  were 
superior  Scotchmen.  (We  cannot  vouch  entirely  for  the  more 
recent  arrivals  of  the  last  half-century,  who  have  not  yet  become 
"Scarborized").  Similarly  the  dweller  in  the  counties  bordering 
on  Lake  Ontario  expects  to  see  rolling  hills  divided  by  pleasant 
streams,  cultivated  fields  by  clumps  of  bush.  But  no  hills  ever 
curved  so  softly  against  a  clouded  sky;  as  for  Highland  Creek,  you 
may  still  catch  trout  there  over  a  foot  in  length — if  you  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  There  is  something  inspiring,  too,  about  the 
well-known  fertility  of  Scarboro's  soil,  as  evidenced  this  year  by  the 
letters  B.V.  on  the  oat-blades,  signifying  British  Victory. 

We  have  two  main  sources  of  inspiration — the  grandeur  of  the 
Cliffs,  and  the  romance  of  early  settlement.  Visitors,  as  is  only 
natural,  incline  to  be  most  enthusiastic  over  the  former,  but  we 
ourselves  are  more  stirred  by  the  historic  than  the  artistic.  To  be 
historically  minded,  for  a  district,  is  not  to  possess  family  trees  with 
their  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  be  interested  in  its  own  past — 
for  which  purpose  a  hundred-odd  years  serve  as  well  as  a  thousand 
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So  Scarboro,  although  social  and  economic  development  have  made 
it  not  impervious  to  new  ideas,  looks  more  to  the  past  than  to  the 
future. 

This  thought  leads  us  naturally  to  the  roads,  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  in  the  County  of  York.  But  this  is 
criticism  of  the  passer-through,  and  what  does  he  know  of  Scarboro? 
The  Kennedy  Road  at  least  is  above  criticism— a  broad  road 
leading  to  Markham,  Stouffville,  and  other  northern  places.  The 
Kingston  Road  is  merely  a  road  to  Kingston,  having  only  slight 
connections  with  Scarboro  proper.  The  Markham  Road,  which 
bisects  the  township  from  north  to  south  is  acknowledged,  we  must 
confess,  by  residents  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  repairs — due  to  the 
heavy  motor  traffic.  To  the  sympathetic  none  of  these  is  the 
typical  Scarboro  road,  but  the  Danforth,  a  road  with  a  character  of 
its  own.  Citizens  of  Toronto,  who  rashly  link  Danforth  to  Bloor, 
ignore  the  incompatability  of  temperament  between  a  ruler-drawn 
street  and  a  road  with  a  past.  For  the  Danforth  is  the  clearing 
of  a  well-worn  Indian  trail,  skirting  the  valley  of  Highland  Creek 
beyond  the  city  limits  in  a  great  semi-circle  reaching  from  Scarboro 
Junction  to  West  Hill.  By  it  David  Thomson,  the  pioneer  settler 
of  the  township,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  carried  his 
sacks  of  flour  on  his  own  sturdy  back,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  his 
bottles  of  whiskey,  from  York  to  his  own  log  hut.  He  chose  a  site 
where  the  trail  crossed  the  valley  of  Highland  Creek,  a  spot  which 
is  still  the  centre  of  a  Thomson  settlement,  and  is  appropriately 
known  as  Bendale.  His  wife  was  a  pioneer  too,  as  the  legend  on 
her  grave-stone  narrates: 

In 

Memory  of 

MARY     THOMSON 

The  Mother  of  Scarboro, 

Who  died  the  8th  November,  1847. 

Aged  80  years. 

Here  her  remains  repose  side  by  side  with 

those  of  her  husband 

DAVID    THOMSON 

whose  gravestone  tells  the  Land  of  their 

Nativity  and  when  they  settled  in  Scarboro, 

which    was    then    a    Wilderness.     On    the 

opposite   bank  of   the   passing   Rivulet,   a 

little  above  this  Burial-ground,  they  built 
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their  lonely  cottage,  and  there  they  con- 
tended successfully  against  the  hardships 
of  a  forest  life;  and  there  she  passed  the  first 
seven  months  after  their  settlement  without 
seeing  a  woman,  and  the  first  was  an  Indian. 

As  her  husband,  she  lived 
and   died   respected,   leaving  behind   her 

above  100  Descendants. 
"As  time  runs  on,  so  families  pass  away; 
Ye  living  men  improve  the  present  day; 
0  seek  the  home  that  lies  beyond  the  grave, 
Employ  all  means  th'  immortal  soul  to  save". 

She  did  not  feel  the  lack  of  moving-picture  shows,  or  their 
equivalent  in  the  cities  of  her  day,  because  an  occasional  bear  in  the 
wood  pile  relieved  the  monotony  of  her  daily  tasks.  It  is  creditable 
to  relate  that  the  group  of  like-minded  settlers  who  gathered 
gradually  in  the  neighbourhood  founded  in  1818  St.  James'  Church, 
Scarboro,  and  in  1834  the  first  public  library  in  the  township. 
The  site  of  the  Church  was  well  chosen — a  grove  of  pine  trees  near 
the  top  of  a  little  hill,  and  a  road  opened  to  it  through  Thomson 
property.  Its  records  bear  witness  to  both  zeal  and  scholarship  in 
its  leaders.  Some  of  the  earliest  books  in  the  library  are  typical 
of  their  time — small  fat  volumes  containing  the  History  of  the 
World  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

The  Danforth  has  other  charms  for  the  casual  pedestrian.  At 
almost  any  point  one  may  drop  down  into  the  valley  of  the  stream 
and  find  a  charming  spot  where  pleasant  little  discoveries  await  one. 
But  one  does  well  to  note  these  other  things,  for  the  good  old  times 
are  passing  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  living  now. 
The  lure  of  the  city  is  being  felt,  even  in  Scarboro.  Even  the  names 
are  being  sacrificed  to  the  modern  demand  for  uniformity;  Bendale 
is  Bendale  no  longer,  but  R.R.  No.  1. 

Marjorie  G.  Reid. 
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Everyfreshman 

Here  hegynneth  a  treatyse  how  Everyfreshman  cometh  to  Univer- 
site,  sekynge  Knowlege  and  good  Felawshyp,  and  is  in  maner  of  a 
morall  playe. 

Messenger.   Yonder  I  se  Everyfreshman  walkynge, 

Wheder,  within  the  grete  gate  is  syttynge 
One  to  kepe  watch  all  daye. 

Certayne,  he  cometh  straight  to  Universite; 

And  now,  all  ye  that  love  good  lolite, 

Gyve  audyence,  and  here  what  he  doth  saye — 

Everyfreshman.     Keper. 

Everyfreshman.  Syr,  I  am  come  hyder  in  grete  egernesse, 
sekynge  Knowlege  and  good  Felawshyp. 

Keper.  How,  if  thou  art  come  rader  in  grete  hedlesnesse?  Know- 
lege cometh  not  forth  at  the  summonynge  of  Everyfreshman 
.     .     .     Your  Felawshyp  I  knowe  nothynge  of. 

Everyfreshman.  Wherefore,  then,  am  I  come  to  Universite? 
.     .     Veryly,  this  is  a  grete  dystresse. 

Keper.  Hath  it  not  struck  thy  sorry  wytte  that  Knowlege  is  a 
worshypfulle  goddesse?  Men  do  grevyous  penance,  sekynge 
her  favour  and  wynne  it  not  always  then. 

Everyfreshman.     Then,  veryly,  is  Knowlege  a  cruel  goddesse. 

Knowlege. 

Knowlege  is  beauty ful  and  sadde,  a  lytell.  She  cometh  on  a  sudden, 
out  of  the  gloom. 

Knowlege.  Not  cruel.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  Keper,  but 
wytteles.     Well  mette,  Everyfreshman,  and  good  morowe. 

Everyfreshman.     Alas veryly 1  am  undone! 

Knowlege.  Let  not  my  Keper  dyshearten  thee:  for  within 
are  there  many  that  love  me.  Certayne  it  is,  they  have, 
straunge  credes,  and  a  varyous  rytuall,  but  Knowlege  they 
worshyppe,  and  I  come  when  they  call  on  my  name  heartyly, 
as  thou  hast.  .  .  .  But  some  knowe  not,  at  the  first, 
that  it  is  Knowlege  they  seke:  and  I  come  not  before  they 
call. 
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EvERYFRESHMAN.  I  wouM  fain  worshyppe  thee,  O  Knowlege; 
but  knowe  not  the  maner  of  thy  worbhyppe. 

Knowlege.  It  is  enough  that  thou  lovest  me,  veryly:  thou  wilt 
not  gretely  err.  .  .  .  And  a  goddesse  maye  not  always 
choose  the  maner  of  her  worshyppe.  .  .  .  Yet  shall  I 
tell  thee  a  lytell  of  the  many  kyndes  men  use.  There  is  an 
ancyent  one,  writ  in  a  tongue  wonders  precyous;  but  not  all 
men  knowe  its  beaute,  and  they  worshyppe  apart  in  a  Babel 
of  voices.  And  some  make  a  straunge  worshyppe  out  of 
numbers — grete  conjurors,  these.  And  some  have  built 
temples  for  the  offerynge  of  vyle  incense,  and  the 
slayynge  of  beastes.  And  many  trouble  not  their  wytte 
what  rytuall  they  shall  use,  but  worshyppe  all  ways  at  once; 
and  of  these  it  is  writ  first  in  the  Boke  my  Keper  shall  gyve 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  thyself  choose.  .  .  .  And  now 
fare  thee  well,  and  never  love  ony  rytuall  more  than  me. 

Keper.  Here  is  the  Boke.  An  thou  hadst  had  dyscrecyon,  thou 
hadst  asked  it  at  the  first. 

Messenger.     Lo,  Everyfreshman  taketh  the  Boke, 
And  sygheth  the  whyle  he  therein  doth  loke ; 
Here  ye  what  he  shall  saye. 

Everyfreshman.     "O  wretched  caytyfe,  wheder  shall  I  flee 
That  I  might  scape  this  endles  sorowe?" 

And  lo,   Everyfreshman   falleth   on   the   ground,   and 

loketh   not   up,   until   presentlye,   out   of  a   well- 

hydde    place,    cometh    Felawshyp,  a   comely 

youth,  strong,  with  bright  hair  and  gentyll 

eyes,  and  rayseth  him  up  and  they 

go  in  fogeder. 

Thus  endeth  this  morall  playe  of  Everyfreshman. 

St.  K. 
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How  Mr.  B.  got  his  Calendar 

(Just  So  Stories  up  to  Date  for  Freshmen) 

NOT  always  was  Mr.  B.  as  we  do  now  behold  him — he  used 
to  be  an  ordinary  man  with  a  sweet  disposition  and  no 
Calendar.  He  was  kind  and  he  was  harmless,  and  he  toiled 
in  the  howling  wilderness  of  the  University  in  mid-summer.  And 
he  went  to  the  little  god  Senate  at  ten  before  dinner-time  and  said, 
"Make  me  different  from  all  other  staff  members,  make  me  popular 
and  very  truly  run  after  by  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
the  first." 

Up  jumped  the  Senate  and  said,  "Yes,  I  will." 

Senate  called  Student— Absent-minded  Student — always  lazy, 
always  asking  questions,  and  showed  him  Mr.  B.  and  said,  "Wake 
up.  Student!  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  toiling  in  the  office?  He 
wants  to  be  popular  and  very  truly  run  after  Student,  make  him  so ! " 

Off  ran  Student — Absent-minded  Student — ^always  lazy,  always 
changing  courses^ — ran  after  Mr.  B. 

Off  went  industrious  Mr.  B.  as  fast  as  he  could  get  away. 

This,  O  Freshman  of  mine,  ends  the  first  part  of  the  tale. 

He  ran  through  the  corridor,  he  ran  through  the  rotunda,  he 
ran  through  the  outer  ofhce,  he  ran  through  his  inner  sanctum,  he 
ran  till  his  nerves  were  on  edge. 

He  had  to ! 

Still  ran  Student — Absent-minded  Student— always  lazy,  always 
asking  senseless  questions,  never  growing  more  considerate — ran 
after  Mr.  B. 

He  had  to! 

Still  ran  Mr.  B.  He  ran  through  the  city  streets,  he  ran 
through  his  own  home,  he  ran  through  the  telephone  directory  till 
he  came  out  at  the  other  end;  he  ran  till  his  temper  grew  the  least 
bit  perceptibly  short. 

He  had  to! 

Still  ran  Student — Absent-minded  Student  —  stupider  and 
stupider,  never  growing  more  considerate,  till  things  were  too  bad 
to  be  endured  any  longer,  and  Mr.  B.  developed  his  Calendar. 

He  had  to! 

With  its  aid  he  hopped  through  the  entrance  requirements, 
he  hopped  through  the  prescriptions  for  courses,  he  hopped  through 
the  examination  schedule,  his  Calendar  growing  longer. 
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Still  ran  Student — ^Ever-eager  Student — very  much  bewildered, 
wondering  how  under  the  sun  Mr.  B.  could  claim  to  use  the  Calendar. 

For  he  used  it  like  a  professional ;  he  used  it  with  appreciation ; 
he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  using  it. 

He  had  to ! 

Still  ran  Student — Poor,  Tired  Student — more  and  more  eager, 
very  much  bewildered,  and  wondering  what  in  the  University — or 
out  of  it — would  make  Mr.  B.  stop. 

Then  came  Senate  from  his  nap  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
said,  "It's  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  the  First." 

Down  sat  Student — Worn-out  Student — always  stupid,  always 
eager — ^drank  tea  and  chattered. 

Down  sat  Mr.  B. — Exhausted  Mr.  B. — mopped  his  bulging 
brow  and  said,  "Thank  goodness  that's  finished!" 

Then  said  Senate,  who  is  always  gentlemanly:  "Why  aren't 
you  grateful  to  Student?  Why  don't  you  thank  him  for  all  he  has 
done  for  you?" 

Then  said  Mr.  B. — Tired  Mr.  B. — "He's  chased  me  out  of  my 
outer  office;  he's  chased  me  out  of  my  regular  meal-hours;  he's 
altered  my  disposition  so  I'll  never  get  it  back;  and  he's  played 
Old  Scratch  with  my  constitution." 

Then  said  Senate,  "Perhaps  I'm  mistaken,  but  didn't  you  ask 
me  to  make  you  different  from  all  other  staff  members,  as  well  as  to 
make  you  very  truly  sought  after?     And  now  it  is  five  o'clock." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  B. — "I  wigh  that  I  hadn't.  I  thought  you 
would  do  it  by  dignity  and  prestige,  but  this  is  a  practical  joke". 

"Joke"!  said  Senate  from  his  arm-chair.  "Say  that  again  and 
I'll  whistle  up  Student  and  run  you  till  your  Calendar  gives  out." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  B.  "I  must  apologise.  The  Calendar  is  the 
Calendar,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  only  meant  to  explain  that  I've  had  a  strenuous  few  days,  and 
I'm  very  tired  indeed". 

"Yes,"  said  Student — ^Absent-minded  Student — "I  am  in  just 
the  same  situation.  I've  made  him  different  from  all  other  staff 
members;  but  where  am  I  to  live? " 

Then  said  Senate  from  his  arm-chair,  "Come and  ask  me  about 
it  to-morrow,  because  I'm  going  to  sleep". 

So  they  were  left  in  the  middle  of  the  campus — Mr.  B.  and 
Absent-minded  Student — and  each  said,  "That's  your  fault". 

M.  E.  R. 
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"The    Supps' 


'  I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love' 


The  Grinders. 

*'Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble?^' 

We  were  the  "starred". 
Feathered,  tarred. 
Last  spring-time, 
In  an  academic  way: 
That  was  our  crime ; 
To-day's  atonement-day. 

In  East  Hall  sunbeams  filter  through 
Chaste,  memorial  tints  of  blue; 
We  trace  the  notes  up  to  the  glass 
At  ev'ry  worrying  impasse. 

We  have  no  time  for  motes  that  scatter; 
Ere  leaves  do  fall  and  chestnuts  patter, 
Results  of  things  with  which  we're  crammed 
Shall  class  us  with  the  blessed  or  damned. 


Those  Who  Act  Strangely. 

"For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day^\ 

We  should  like  to  whisper,  but  we  can't; 
The  attendant's  eye  is  on  us;  says  we  shan't. 
There  are  goblins  in  the  air, 
Real  ones  watching  here  and  there — 

Beware ! 
Goblins  see  through  all  pretences ; 
There  are  knot-holes  in  the  fences. 

R.  G. 
East  Hall,  Sept.  17,  1918. 
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The    Women's    Party 

ANEW  political  party  was  organised  in  Toronto  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th.  It  is  to  be  known  as  "The  Women's 
Party",  and  it  aims  at  uniting  the  women  of  the  nation  for 
their  political  responsibilities.  An  elaborate  platform  was  adopted, 
and  a  serious  pledge  taken  by  the  first  members.  The  party  is 
undertaking  a  campaign  throughout  the  city,  and  all  women  should 
prepare  themselves  to  answer  for  or  against  the  appeal  which  will 
soon  meet  them  to  join  its  ranks. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  basis  of  the  new  political  division? 
However  much  we  may  abuse  the  old  parties,  we  must  admit  that 
the  classification  of  political  thought  into  conservative  and  liberal 
is  psychologically  sound.  Can  we  say  this  much  of  the  sex  basis 
of  political  classification?  Have  not  we  suffragists  been  insisting 
for  years  that  we  wish  to  be  treated  as  human  beings  rather  than 
as  mere  women?  Do  the  founders  of  the  new  party  really  think 
that  it  is  healthy  for  the  community  for  the  women  to  hang  together 
against  the  men?  For  that  is  what  their  campaign,  carried  to  its 
successful  conclusion,  would  mean. 

But  granted  that  there  is  to  be  a  Women's  Party,  what  of  its 
programme?  This,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  war  and  inter- 
national relations,  should  be  compared  closely  with  President 
Wilson's  most  recent  utterance  on  the  conditions  of  peace  which  he 
made  in  New  York  on  September  27th,  1918.  Both  agree  on  war 
till  victory,  and  on  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  their 
authors  differ  fundamentally  on  the  kind  of  world  which  they 
desire  and  intend  to  see  after  the  war.  Women  thinking  of  joining 
the  new  party  should  be  quite  clear  in  their  own  minds  on  the 
points  at  issue.  Of  course  there  are  other  programmes,  but  these 
two,  stated  so  clearly  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  piovide  a 
very  suggestive  basis  for  thought  and  discussion. 

Here  are  the  main  differences: 

1.  The  Women's  Party  will  work  for  the  "maintenance  of  the 
present  alliance  after  the  war". 

Mr.  Wilson  says:  "There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or 
special  covenants  and  understandings  within  the  general  and 
common  family  of  the  League  of  Nations". 

2.  The  Women's  Party  urges  "the  prevention  of  German 
financial  and  industrial  exploitation  in  the  Empire  by  the  measures 
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recommended  in  the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  and  others",  and 
asks  its  members  to  pledge  themselves  "not  to  buy,  sell,  or  use  any 
article  made  in  Germany  or  by  her  allies". 

Mr.  Wilson  says:  "There  can  be  no  special,  selfish,  economic 
combinations  within  the  League,  and  no  employment  of  any  form 
of  economic  boycott  or  exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty  by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested 
in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control". 

3.  The  Women's  Party  ignores  the  whole  question  of  the  pre- 
vention of  future  wars,  and  on  the  other  hand  advocates  the  pro- 
longation of  present  animosities.  It  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
Leagufe  of  Nations,  the  abolition  of  secret  treaties,  the  establishment 
of  world-justice. 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  all  these  questions  fundamental.  "The 
constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition  of  its 
objects  must  be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
peace  settlement  itself".  "  All  international  agreements  and  treat- 
ies of  every  kind  must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest 
of  the  world".  "The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no 
discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those 
to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just". 

The  victory  of  the  allies  cannot  lead  to  both  kinds  of  world. 
We  cannot  enthrone  two  Gods.  If  vengeance  and  hatred  be  God, 
follow  him,  but  if  justice  and  peace,  then  follow  him. 

The  policy  of  the  Women's  Party  with  regard  to  social  and 
industrial  questions  is  moderately  progressive  where  women  and 
children  are  specially  concerned,  and  conservative  otherwise.  It 
advocates  "industrial  reforms  along  the  line  of  shorter  hours  of 
labour  rather  than  control  of  industry  by  the  workers,"  thus 
dismissing  what  is  certainly  the  most  vital  industrial  question  of 
our  day,  without  even  advising  its  members  to  think  it  over. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  "overcome 
all  social  and  industrial  ur^rest"  which  the  authors  of  the  pledge 
cheerfully  group  together  with  "all  enemy  propaganda".  This 
is  too  easy  a  solution  to  be  satisfactory,  even  during  the  war. 

This  is  no  time  for  signing  away  our  mental  freedom.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  all  our  wits.  Circumstances  and  problems  are 
changing  rapidly,  and  our  own  knowledge  and  opinions  must  be 
constantly  on  the  move 

If  we  want  to  sign  a  pledge,  let  us  make  it  out  something  like 
this: 
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1.  I  will  not  be  a  sheep. 

2.  I  hope  to  change  my  mind. 

3.  I  hope  to  forget  my  sex  at  times. 

4.  I  will  try  to  understand  the  "social  and  industrial  unrest" 
before  undertaking  to  "overcome"  it. 

5.  I  will  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  best  wherever  I  may  find  it, 
and  will  remember  that  I  am  just  as  likely  to  find  it  among  men  as 
among  women.  Margaret  Fairley. 

Sept.  joth,  igi8. 


Babylon 

I  have  heard  the  streams  in  song 
Flowing  down,  flowing  down, 

All  the  little  streams  in  song 
Flowing  down  to  Babylon. 

There  the  rushes  bowing  green 

O'er  the  wavelets  flowing  down, 

Whisper  of  a  fairy  dream 

Round  the  banks  of  Babylon. 

What  their  song  I  cannot  say; 

Flowing  ever  gently  down, 
But  I  saw  the  rushes  sway 

By  the  banks  of  Babylon. 

And  a  whisper  sad  and  low 

From  the  water  deep  and  brown, 
Rises  where  the  ripples  flow 

Round  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

And  their  murmur  fills  the  land, 
Flowing  down,  flowing  down, 

Till  the  stream  is  lost  in  sand 

Flowing  down  from  Babylon, 
Fairy  towered  Babylon. 

H.  K. 
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"The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  Sea" 

ONE  hears  now  and  then  of  some  bold,  brave  person  who 
"defies  the  elements,"  but  emphasis  is  not  usually  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  elements  frequently  retaliate.  Cer- 
tainly, the  preparations  for  the  Women's  Day  Parade  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  were  elaborate  enough  to  tempt  all 
the  malicious  perversity  of  nature. 

Some  notion  of  this  I  gathered,  partly  from  newspaper  hints, 
and  partly  from  personal  observation,  but  the  latter  source  of 
information  was  somewhat  unreliable,  seeing  that  I  was  one  of 
those  misguided  "farmerettes"  who  elected  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  a  certain  tractor  from  the  Sawyer-Massey  exhibit  to  the  grand- 
stand and  back,  because,  forsooth,  I  knew  the  girl  who  drove  it! 

The  consequence  was  that,  just  as  the  preliminary  downpour 
was  setting  in  with  commendable  seriousness  of  purpose,  we 
bounced,  two  girls  in  a  huge  red  waggon,  down  the  road  at  the  back 
of  the  grandstand,  and  around  to  the  south  gate  behind  the  scenery. 
Our  progress  was  acconipanied  by  ear-splitting  protests  from  the 
tractor.  On  the  way  we  had  mud-blurred  visions — when  our 
erratic  charger  left  us  time — of  a  big  blue-and-white  float  with 
food  on  it,  parading  around  as  serenely  as  a  duck,  if  not  as  safely. 
Let  no  one  protest  against  my  calling  the  tractor  a  charger.  In 
its  literal  sense  the  word  is  exquisitely  appropriate.  The  machine 
moved  by  charging  several  feet  ahead.  Then  it  would  suddenly 
stop  short,  proclaiming  with  gusts  of  smoke  and  a  variety  of 
deafening  sounds,  that  something  had  happened  to  its  internal 
arrangements.  The  perspiring  gentleman  in  attendance — each 
tractor  had  a  man — would  poke  it,  punch  it,  call  it  names,  and 
add  to  and  subtract  from  its  anatomy  until  it  charged  again. 
Be  it  said,  however,  that  this  was  on  slippery  wet  pavement,  with 
smooth  wheels.  Given  decent  going,  a  tractor  is  steady  and 
manageable,  though  noisy. 

In  this  uncertain  fashion  we  arrived  inside  the  South  Gate,  after 
being  once  compelled  to  shelter  under  the  tent  of  a  trained-animal 
show,  and  thereafter  to  pursue  our  chariot  through  mud  ankle-deep, 
because  the  roaring  of  the  tractor  would  not  let  us  direct  the 
attention  of  its  driver  to  the  fact  that  we  were  no  longer  of  the 
party.  However,  we  scrambled  in  once  more,  and,  as  if  at  a  given 
signal,  "farmerettes",  by  dozens  and  fifties  poured  from  the  tents 
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behind  the  scenery,  waded  the  mud,  and  scrambled  into  the  empty 
floats  with  much  squealing  and  laughter.  They  were  compara- 
tively dry,  but  having  had  experience,  we  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  weather  to  remove  this  galling  difference  between  their  state 
and  ours. 

We  now  had  time  to  observe  that  we  were  surrounded  by 
several  other  tractors  with  attached  floats  of  "farmerettes"; 
a  Ford  tractor  dragging  a  green  Cockshutt  plough,  a  grey  boat 
mounted  on  a  truck,  with  people  in  what  had  once  been  blue-and- 
white  paper  costumes,  peering  at  us  over  the  sides,  and  a  tall 
khaki-and-red  affair  laden  with  socks  and  other  "comforts".  All 
these  and  many  more  were  headed  west  in  the  crowded  track,  the 
mud  ran  in  waves  around  the  wheels,  the  rain  beat  down  with 
a  sort  of  vicious  joy.  Then  huge  National  Service  badges  appeared 
from  somewhere;  we  were  ready  to  start — and  we  discovered  that 
the  tractors,  floats  and  all,  had  to  be  turned  and  faced  the  other 
way! 

They  were  turned.  They  slipped  and  careened  in  the  mud, 
they  menaced  the  fences  and  threatened  to  capsize  the  floats. 
But  they  were  turned,  by  the  girls  themselves,  and  at  last  the 
procession  started.  Slowly,  damply  and  perilously  it  wound  past 
the  great  square  of  nurses  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  and  out 
around  the  track  again.  A  second  time  it  crawled  around  that 
circle  of  mud,  and  here  we  were  less  lucky  than  at  first,  for  we 
slid  down  across  the  slimy  track,  locked  wheels  affectionately  with 
our  next-door  neighbour — in  fact,  our  twin — and  were  with 
difficulty  launched  once  more.  But  we  passed  the  front  of  the 
stand  in  safety ;  the  rain  had  slackened  and  the  people  were  cheering, 
especially  at  sight  of  that  plucky  set  of  girls  who  dragged  their  own 
float  through  the  mud,  with  the  utmost  goodwill  and  plenty  of 
honest  muscle.  Altogether  things  looked  brighter,  and  each  girl 
was  saying  to  her  neighbour,  "I'm  glad  we  stayed  by  the  ship!" 
The  remark  seemed  apt,  considering  the  amphibian  nature  of  the 
whole  expedition. 

Thus  we  returned  to  the  South  Gate,  where  someone  thrust 
ice-cream  at  us,  which  we  swallowed  in  rude  but  grateful  gulps, 
while  the  tractors  threatened  to  bounce  forward  every  moment. 
Afterwards  we  rode  behind  an  apparently  chastened  machine,  in 
the  jam  of  floats,  trucks,  officials.  Fords,  and  pedestrians,  which 
wound  like  a  great  snake  outside  the  track.  We  were  unbelievably 
wet  and  atrociously  dirty,  but  we  had  been  in  the  Parade — whatever 
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our  grievances,  we  certainly  had  not  felt  in  any  sense  "out  of  it" — 
and  above  all,  there  had  been  a  Parade!  If  the  elements  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  the  defiance  of  our  elaborate  preparations, 
we  at  least  had  carried  our  point,  and  enjoyed  the  righteous  and 
satisfied  feeling  which  is  the  well-known  result  of  having  had  the 
last  word.  Tuck. 


The  Corpse  in  the  Caldron 

Chapter  I. 
The  Professor  had  decided  to  have  his  hair  cut.  When  I  say  cut 
I  do  not  mean  shaved,  but  clipped  so  that  his  ears  should  not  be 
unduly  prominent.  The  barber  was  a  tall,  dark  man  exuding  oil 
and  tact.  He  respected  the  Professor's  idiosyncrasies  at  the  same 
time  that  he  deplored  them.  The  Professor  talked  cheerily  of  life 
and  the  weather,  until  he  saw  reflected  in  the  glass  before  him  the 
tip  of  one  ear  and,  looking  down,  he  beheld  on  the  floor  his  most 
cherished  curl,  which  had  hitherto  veiled  the  tip  of  the  said  ear. 
He  scowled  darkly  and  his  hand  crept  to  his  trouser  pocket,  but 
he  said  nothing  until  his  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  another 
glance  in  the  mirror — the  other  ear  was  visible  and  on  the  floor  lay 
another  curl.  This  was  malice,  not  stupidity ;  the  barber  was  both 
oily  and  a  villain.  Hitherto  the  Professor  had  diagnosed  him  as 
oily  only,  and  the  Professor  hated  to  be  mistaken.  Continuing  to 
scowl  he  cried  suddenly— so  suddenly  that  the  Barber  jumped  in 
the  act  of  shaving,  actually  shaving,  the  back  of  the  Professor's 
neck — "No  man  can  bite  his  own  elbow,  you  can't  bite  your  own 
elbow,  yah!"  With  these  words  he  leapt  to  his  feet.  The  Barber 
dropped  his  shears  and  stared  at  the  Professor,  who  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  (you  remember  it  had  been  creeping  towards  that  goal 
for  some  minutes)  and  walked  out  of  the  shop,  hissing  over  his 
shoulder,  "Poor  fool!" 

Chapter  H. 
There  was  a  hair  in  the  butter.  The  Professor  extracted  it 
slowly.  Yes  it  was  red  and  the  red  was  the  red  of  the  Professor's 
stubble.  Could  this  be  a  portion  of  his  cherished  curls?  He 
approached  the  butter  stealthily  and  extracted  another  hair  and 
yet  another.     He  frowned  darkly  and  ate  an  egg.     The  hairs  he 
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salvaged.  A  day  or  two  later  he  salvaged  more  hairs.  They  all 
matched.  Was  this  the  Barber's  apology  or  his  revenge?  The 
Barber's  brother  made  butter,  therefore  it  was  obvious  that  the 
hairs  were  those  of  the  Professor. 

Chapter  III. 
The  Barber  sat  in  his  shop  late  at  night.  The  wind  howled  in 
the  chimney.  The  rain  beat  on  the  panes  and  the  Barber  frowned 
darkly  at  his  elbow.  No,  he  could  not  bite  it.  The  Professor  had 
proved  to  him  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  do.  The  Barber 
had  believed  himself  to  be  tactfully  omnipotent.  He  had  been 
proved  impotent  and,  he  feared,  even  tactless.  The  wind  went  on 
howling  and  the  rain  went  on  beating  and  the  Barber  went  on 
trying  to  bite  his  elbow. 

Chapter  IV. 
The  Professor  crept  out  of  the  house.  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy 
night — the  same  darkness  and  the  same  rain  and  the  same  wind 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Barber.  He  approached 
the  Barber's  shop.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  weighted  stick  and  in 
the  other  a  pound  of  butter.  He  kicked  open  the  door  of  the  shop 
and  felled  the  Barber  with  a  single  blow.  Swiftly  he  shaved  one 
side  of  his  head  and  mixed  the  proceeds  with  one  pound  of  butter, 
which  he  placed  beside  the  unconscious  form  of  the  Barber. 

Chapter  V. 

Next  day  the  Barber's  shop  was  closed  and  the  Professor's 
house  was  also  closed.  The  only  sign  of  life  was  the  Professor's 
dog,  who  sat  on  the  lawn  beside  an  old  iron  caldron  and  howled 
dismally.  The  caldron  was  filled  with  earth  which  had  evidently 
been  lately  disturbed. 

Professor  and  Barber  were  gone  and  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
to  no  purpose.  Gradually  the  town  lapsed  into  its  former  peace, 
a  peace  barberless  and  uneducated. 

Long  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  gardening  operations,  the 
caldron  was  emptied.  In  the  bottom  were  a  collection  of  human 
bones  tied  up  in  several  packets,  a  weighted  stick  and  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  stick  had  certainly  belonged  to  the  Professor  and  the 
shears  to  the  Barber — but  whose  were  the  bones? 

The  reader  can  probably  answer  this  question  after  studying 
the  evidence,  knowing  as  he  does  the  characters  of  both  Barbers 
and  Professors.  M.  W. 
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A  Lament  for  the  Hot  Water  Bottle 

"It  is  more  than  a  little  curious  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
patient's  warmth  in  bed  should  have  been  left  so  long  to  the  pre- 
carious ministry  of  the  hot-water  bottle.  .  .  .  Two  wards  are 
now  supplied  with  electric  mattresses  which  have  proved  both  safe 
and  convenient." — The  Lancet. 

My  trusty  rubber  frien'  farewell, 
Thy  glowing  sides  hae  served  me  well ; 
Now  some  fule's  trying  to  ring  thy  knell, 

In  that  curs'd  Lancet. 
And  must  I  shiver  by  mysel', 

Or  shall  I  chance  it? 

Ah!  no,  I  will  not  let  thee  go; 
Thou  used  to  greet  my  icy  toe 
When  it  was  amaist  ten  below 

In  linen  sheeting. 
I  will  not  change  thee  for  thy  foe. 

Electric  heating. 

For  wha  caIn  safely  guarantee, 
If  that  the  current  gaed  ajee, 
I  should  not  ghastly  stiffened  be, 

As  at  Sing-Sing; 
I  never  will  prefer  to  thee 

That  feckless  thing. 

And  wha  is  this  new  f angled  med. 

Wad  pit  me  in  electric  bed? 

A  plague  upon  his  learned  head ! 

He  maun  be  daft! 
I'll  still  caress  thee,  dear,  sae  red, 

Sae  warm  and  saft. 

But  yet  thy  pardon  I  maun  ask. 
For  when  was  done  thy  nightly  task, 
I've  spurned  thee  like  an  empty  flask. 

Out  on  the  floor. 
Fain  wad  I  in  thy  favour  bask, 

Just  as  of  yore. 
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And  wha  is  there  who  daur  deride 
Thy  plump  and  tender  gurgling  side? 
Still  'neath  my  arm  I  will  thee  hide, 

Or  'twixt  my  knees, 
We  twa  together  shall  abide; 

Let  ithers  freeze! 

CiNNA. 


Books  at  Random 

"  Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

Nocturne,  by  Frank  Swinnerton  (Doran).  If  Mr.  Swianerton 
is  not  already  a  well-known  author  Nocturne  ought  to  make  him  so. 
It  begins  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ends  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  next  morning,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  affairs  of  Jenny 
and  Emmy  and  Alf  and  Keith  and  Pa,  who  is  paralysed  and  stays 
at  home  whilst  his  daughters — go  out.  They  come  home  each  with 
a  promise  of  marriage,  whilst  Pa  cuts  his  forehead  in  a  surrepti- 
tious hunt  for  small  beer. 

Arnold  Bennett  suggests  himself  at  once  with  his  Darius  Clay- 
hanger  in  decay  and  the  sisters  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale;  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton must  have  had  these  powerful  creations  of  the  elder  novelist 
in  mind  when  he  composed  his  plot.  It  would  seem  as  if  th'e  greater 
refinementsof  art  were  helped  by  the  establishing  of  recurrent  types 
and  themes  and  that  our  modern  novelists  with  all  their  distrust 
of  the  stereotyped  couid  not  wholly  dispense  with  it,  if  they  wished 
to  avoid  floundering  and  refine  upon  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
The  whole  history  of  art  might  be  written  round  "the  convention 
perfected  and  the  experiment  half -achieved".  It  may  be  that 
paralysis,  divergence  of  type,  and  the  female  sex  represent  the  pre- 
occupations of  our  age  just  as  truly  as  Tamburlaine  and  Macbeth 
represent  the  age  of  Elizabeth  with  its  huge  aspirations  and  desires. 
In  any  case  it  is  astonishing  to  find  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 
Bennett's  two  best  novels  gathered  into  a  single  sheaf  in  this 
wholly  admirable  little  story  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's. 

If  Mr.  Swinnerton  were  a  mere  imitator  and  parasite,  there 
would  be  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  far  from  that.  In  the  subtler 
points  of  naturalistic  fiction  he  refines  upon  both  Bennett  and  Wells. 
We  all  know  how  in  the  earlier  tradition  of  this  style  of  writing  too 
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much  was  made  of  the  shapes  and  positions  of  inanimate  things. 

For  instance,  if  John  J drank  himself  under  the  table  in  the 

basement  kitchen  it  seemed  to  matter  infinitely  whether  the  table 
was  round  or  square,  and  whether  there  was  a  portrait  of  King 
Edward  on  the  wall  or  not.  It  was  this  preoccupation  which 
identified  naturalism  with  patchiness  and  hard  angularity.  Mr. 
Swinnerton  sticks  closer  to  humanity  and  is  more  sparing  of 
inanimace  details,  though  here  again  he  signalises  his  bond  with 
the  older  school  by  hanging  a  lithograph  of  the  aforesaid  Edward 
in  the  living-room.  Perhaps  he  did  it  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
He  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  writing  without  any  style  at  all,  which 
may  be  the  very  acme  of  style,  and  he  probably  realises  fully  when 
he  takes  a  dig  at  the  mannerisms  of  his  elders  that  they  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  get  back  at  him.  His  way  of  writing  is  not  easy 
to  describe;  it  is  absolutely  unforced  and  the  setting  disengages 
itself  imperceptibly  from  the  action  and  the  characters  with  no 
apparent  aid  from  the  author. 

The  sisters,  Jenny  and  Emmy,  are  perfectly  realised — Jenny, 
the  milliner,  with  a  wild  streak  in  her  and  Emmy  who  stays  at 
home  and  makes  bread-puddings.  So  is  Alf,  the  cockney,  who 
comes  to  take  Jenny  to  the  theatre,  has  Emmy  foisted  on  him, 
and  throws  in  his  lot  with  her.  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's 
unusual  power  that  he  can  present  Alf's  fickleness  without  a  shade 
of  irony;  we  feel  without  being  told  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
husband  and  that  he  has  got  into  the  right  hands.  All  the  charac- 
ters, in  fact,  seem  to  get  their  due,  to  find  themselves  for  better 
or  for  worse.  That  strange  connivance  between  incident  and 
impulse  in  the  lives  of  us  all  which  Shakespeare  alone  of  all  poets 
was  able  to  present  as  often  and  in  as  many  forms  as  he  wished  is 
grasped  with  an  almost  uncanny  precision  in  Nocturne.  In  Hamlet, 
Fate  seems  at  once  to  ignore  and  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
human  characters,  and  in  reading  Nocturne  you  have  the  same 
feeling  in  a  smaller  way.  Life  lends  itself  to  no  deeper  observation 
than  this  and  while  the  philosophers  are  wrangling  over  its  whys 
and  wherefores  we  may  be  glad  of  the  occasional  writer  of  vision 
who  seizes  it  and  sets  it  down  enduringly. 

When  the  plot  is  conceived  at  this  high  level  the  characters  reveal 
themselves  as  much  in  what  happens  to  chem  as  in  what  they  do  and 
say.  This  is  amazingly  true  of  Jenny  and  Emmy  so  that  every  detail 
of  their  contrasted  courtships  seems  to  fit  them  like  an  old  glove. 
Other  novelists  have  to  wait  for  suitable  incidents;  Mr.  Swinner- 
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ton's  incidents  are  all  suitable.  He  has  no  more  need  of  develop- 
ment and  the  lapse  of  time  than  the  old  dramatists.  Here  you  get 
the  contrast  with  Arnold  Bennett.  I  admire  nothing  more  in 
Bennett  than  the  later  chapters  of  The  Old  Wives^  Tale  in  which 
the  sisters  after  long  divergence  are  united  again  and  the  eternal 
contrast  between  them  is  established.  In  working  out  this  funda- 
mental situation  the  anchor  owes  everything  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
I  know  no  novel  in  which  the  real  flight  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years  is  so  perfectly  sensed.  It  is  a  great  achievement,  the  more  so 
because  the  characters  are  wholly  dependent  on  it.  Time  alone 
with  its  multiplicity  of  incidents  brings  out  the  real  issue  between 
Sophia  and  the  Five  Towns  and  that  embodiment  of  the  Five 
Towns,  her  sister.  Mr.  Swinnerton  brings  out  a  very  similar 
contrast  in  his  pair  of  sisters  with  a  deft  cross-section  of  a  few  hours 
only. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  in  Nocturne  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  portrayal  of  Jenny  and  Emmy.  There  is  not  a  single  lapse  or 
indiscretion  ia  it,  but  the  sheer  penetration  and  intimacy  with 
which  the  author  sets  these  girls  thinking  aloud  makes  the  common 
man  quite  uneasy.  It  gives  the  impression  of  being  extraordinarily 
true  to  life.  The  tale  sinks  in  slowly  like  some  intense  real  exper- 
ience and,  like  Jenny  herself,  the  reader  feels  its  true  significance 
the  morning  after. 

Rebels  and  Reformers,  by  A.  &  D.  Ponsonby  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin). — When  the  war  ends  we  must  not  expect  Utopia  to 
descend  upon  us  overnight.  There  will  probably  be  a  period  of 
transition  in  which  we  shall,  as  it  were,  fit  on  our  silver  sandals. 
That  will  be  the  time  when  fathers  will  address  their  children  as 
follows:  "You  must  understand,  Freddy,  that  although  I  am  your 
father  there  is  no  particular  merit  in  that.  I  know  that  I  have  a 
purple  chin  and  a  deep  red  line  on  my  brow  where  the  brim  of  my 
silk  hat  comes  and  that  all  this  makes  me  look  impressive  and  wise, 
but  I  am  not  so  really.  If  I  could  look  foolish  I  would,  if  only  for 
your  sake.  Heaven  only  knows  how  I  have  struggled  with  myself. 
Always  try  to  look  upon  me  as  the  embodiment  of  folly  and  all 
may  yet  be  well  with  you".  About  this  time  we  shall  find  the 
teaching  of  history  in  schools  reconstructed  on  a  basis  of  unorthodox 
biography  with  Rebels  and  Reformers  as  the  introductory  text-book. 
There  are  twelve  of  them  and  they  are  as  different  as  Voltaire  and 
Hans  Andersen  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  AH  books  have  a 
bias.     This  one  towards  open-mindedness,  which  will  recommend 
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it  to  some  and  not  to  others,  who  will  give  it  a  different  name. 
What  else  can  they  do? 

Nineteen  Impressions,  by  J.  D.  Beresford  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson). 
Of  all  those  younger  novelists  who,  not  content  with  strict  realism, 
are  continually  plucking  at  the  veil  that  encloses  us  Mr.  Beresford 
is  perhaps  the  hardest-headed.  He  peeps  through  the  chinks  in 
phenomena  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  reading  a  gas-meter.  You  feel 
that  if,  as  has  been  hinted  at  times,  the  cosmic  agencies  are  capable 
of  bluff  their  decoys  will  be  absolutely  wasted  on  him.  He  repud- 
iates all  association  with  "the  various  homunculi  we  call  fairies" 
or  with  "the  careful  mysteries  of  those  who  write  of  fauns  and 
naiads".  His  apparatus  is  simpler  and  homelier:  a  broken  arm, 
a  missed  train,  an  attack  of  influenza,  a  doze  by  the  fire,  a  forgotten 
pot  of  marmalade.  It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  Mr. 
Beresford's  nineteen  impressions  come  off  nineteen  times,  but  his 
successes  certainly  run  into  double  figures  and  two  or  three  of  his 
impressions  are  memorable.  "The  Lost  Suburb"  is  the  most 
authentic-seeming  account  of  a  dream-memory  that  I  remember 
reading.  Those  who  have  read  The  Hampdenshire  Wonder  know 
what  Mr.  Beresford  can  do  in  the  way  of  philosophical  fiction.  The 
difference  between  that  earlier  book  and  the  Impressions  is  chiefly 
one  of  temperature;  there  is  the  same  mental  power  of  analysis, 
coupled  with  a  less  icy  finger- touch.  Many  readers  will  still  find 
him  chilly,  whilst  a  few,  his  most  discerning  readers,  will  like  him 
and  value  him  for  precisely  that  quality.  B.  F. 


"You  are  old,  Brother  Senior",  the  Freshman  said, 

"But  your  learning  is  shamefully  slight, 
And  you  study  all  night  with  a  towel  round  your  head — 

Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

"In  my  youth",  the  grave  Senior  replied,  with  a  groan, 

"I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 
But  the  Faculty  readily  proved  I  had  none, 

So  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

Tuck. 
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"The   Lists'* 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  sonnet  by  an  under- 
graduate on  a  Canadian  city. 

B. — We  offer  a  prize  of  one  dollar  for  the  best  parody  of  ''Answers 
to  Correspondents''  in  a  current  periodical,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  words. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

*'  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  o/The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  '*The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before 
November  2^th,  igi8. 

The  results  of  the  October  competitions  will  be  published  in  the  November  issue. 

Advance  notice  of  Competition  for  January  issue,  closing  Dec.  15th. 
A. — We  offer  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  original  conclusion  to 
the  story  below,  which  is  adapted  from  a  contemporary  writer. 

Friendship. 

A  man  only  needs  one  friend.  The  fellow  who  drinks  your 
liquor  and  hangs  around  you,  slapping  you  on  the  back  and  taking 
up  your  time,  telling  you  how  much  he  likes  you,  isn't  a  friend, 
even  if  he  did  play  marbles  at  school  and  fish  in  the  same  creek  with 
you.  As  long  as  you  don't  need  a  friend,  one  of  that  kind  may 
answer.  But  a  friend,  to  my  mind,  is  one  you  can  deal  with  on  a 
strict  reciprocity  basis,  like  me  and  George  have  always  done. 

We  have  been  connected  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  financed 
and  ran  a  line  of  freight  waggons  in  New  Mexico,  and  we  mined  a 
little  and  gambled  a  little;  and  then  we  got  into  trouble  of  one  or 
two  kinds,  and  I  reckon  that  got  us  on  a  better  basis  than  anything 
else,  unless  it  was  the  fact  that  we  never  had  much  personal  use  for 
each  other's  ways.  George  was  the  vainest  man  I  ever  see.  His 
hair  is  naturally  a  light  reddish,  but  he  wore  it  dyed  so  blue  it  looked 
black  in  the  dark,  with  deer-skin  vests,  yellow  shoes,  and  clothes 
like  the  awnings  in  front  of  drug-stores.  And  for  bragging,  he 
could  blow  the  biggest  geyser  in  the  Yosemite  back  into  its  hole 
with  one  whisper.     I  am  a  quiet  man  and  fond  of  studiousness  and 
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thought.  If  he  had  ever  slapped  me  on  the  back  or  snivelled  around 
like  some  friends,  I  know  I'd  have  had  a  rough-and-tumble  with 
him  on  the  spot.  Same  way  with  George.  He  hated  my  ways  as 
bad  as  I  did  his.  When  we  were  mining  we  lived  in  separate  tents 
so  as  not  to  intrude  our  obnoxiousness  on  each  other. 

But  after  a  long  time  we  began  to  know  each  of  us  could  depend 
on  the  other  when  we  were  in  a  pinch,  up  to  his  last  dollar,  word  of 
honor  or  perjury,  bullet  or  drop  of  blood.  I've  grabbed  my  hat  and 
jumped  a  freight  and  rode  200  miles  to  identify  him,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  hung  by  mistake  in  Idaho  for  a  train  robber.  Once  I 
laid  sick  of  typhoid  in  a  tent  in  Texas,  without  a  dollar  or  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  sent  for  George  in  Boise  City.  The  first  thing  he  did 
before  speaking  to  m.e  was  to  hang  up  a  little  looking-glass  on  the 
side  of  the  tent  and  curl  his  moustache.  Then  he  gave  me  the 
most  scientific  cussing  I  ever  had  and  took  off  his  coat.  When  I 
was  beginning  to  get  around  again,  the  doctor  said  that  my  friend's 
keeping  me  mad  all  the  time  did  more  than  his  drugs  to  cure  me. 

I  remember  once  I  played  a  sort  of  a  joke  on  George,  just  to  try 
him.  We  were  both  living  in  a  little  town  in  the  San  Louis  Valley, 
running  some  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  few  cattle.  We  were  partners 
but  as  usual  we  didn't  live  together. 

One  day  a  calf  that  we  had  died.  That  night  I  broke  its  bones, 
dumped  it  into  a  coarse  sack  and  tied  it  up  with  wire.  I  put  on 
an  old  shirt,  tore  a  sleeve  most  out  of  it,  put  some  red  ink  on  my 
hands  and  splashed  some  of  it  over  my  shirt  and  face.  I  put  the 
sack  in  a  waggon  and  drove  out  to  George's  cabin.  When  I  halloed 
he  came  out  in  a  yellow  dressing  gown,  a  Turkish  cap  and  patent 
leather  shoes. 

I  dumped  the  bundle  to  the  ground.  "Sh — Sh!  says  I,  kind  of 
wild  in  my  way,  "Take  that  and  bury  it,  George,  out  somewhere 
behind  your  house — bury  it  just  like  it  is.     And  don ". 

"Don't  get  excited",  says  George.  "And  for  the  Lord's  sake 
go  and  wash  your  hands  and  face  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt".  And 
he  lights  his  pipe  while  I  drive  away  at  a  gallop. 

The  next  morning  he  drives  around  to  our  cottage  where  my 
aunt  was  fiddling  with  her  flowers  and  truck  in  the  front  yard. 
He  bends  himself  and  bows  and  makes  compliments  as  he  could 
do  when  so  disposed,  and  begs  a  rose  bush  from  her,  saying  he  had 
turned  up  a  little  land  back  of  his  cabin  and  wanted  to  plant 
something  on  it  by  way  of  usefulness  and  ornament.  So  my  Aunt, 
flattered,  pulls  up  one  of  her  biggest  by  the  roots  and  gives  it  to  him. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  nnutamur  in  illis.  Which,  put  into  plain  secular 
prose  means  that  they,  that  is  the  Editor  and  all  the  superior  people  who 
run  Th£  Rebel,  will  not  let  me  play  with  Henry  Button  any  more.  They  tell 
me  that  our  antics  were  all  very  well  when  The  Rebel  was  in  long  clothes,  but 
now  that  The  Rebel  has  survived  the  dagger  of  its  enemies  and  the  caresses  of 
its  friends,  and  all  the  maladies  most  incident  to — well,  I  am  not  sure  of  The 
Rebel's  sex — and  has  attained,  let  us  say  adolescence  (it  sounds  well),  I  must 
be  less  vulgar  and  more  literary.  They  recommend  gravity,  and  when  I  humbly 
suggest  that  there  must  be  matter  for  gravity,  they,  already  mentioned,  rebuke 
me  for  incurable  levity,  and  say  solemnly  that  The  Rebel  is  no  laughing  matter. 
So  with  a  sigh  for  the  lost  irresponsible  days  of  The  Rebel's  youth,  when  I 
played  in  the  gutter  with — (rest  of  sentence  censored  by  the  Editor),  I  pass  on 
to  the  new  era  when  I  dine  with  publishers  of  famous  name  and  attempt  to  bear 
upon  shoulders  unequal  to  such  a  burden  the  weight  of  The  Rebel's  new  dignity. 

Whatever  else  has  changed  or  may  hereafter  change,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  find  on  returning  to  my  old  haunts  after  a  summer  spent  in  the  island  valley 
of  Avilion,  where  drummers  cease  from  drumming,  that  the  old  friends  of  The 
Rebel  had  not  changed,  and  were  again  ready  with  their  support.  So  here  again, 
kind  readers  of  The  Rebel,  are  the  varied  books,  newly  poured  out  from  the 
unresting  press,  which  our  good  friends  the  publishers  offer  for  your  edification 
and  amusement. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS. 

Mr.  Button  wishes  to  assure  the  readers  of  The  Rebel  that  the  report  of  his 
demise  in  the  last  number  of  The  Rebel  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  that  he  is  quite 
well,  thank  you,  and  wants  you  to  buy  all  the  following  books  without  delay — 

(1)  The  Clash!  A  study  in  Nationalities.  By  William  Henry  Moore.  $2.50. 
The  keynote  of  the  book  is  struck  in  the  introduction — "The  success  of  the 
Britannic  Empire  has  been  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  goodwill  which 
has  pervaded  the  peoples,  who,  of  different  tongues  and  of  different  religions  and 
of  different  nationalities,  constitute  its  population.  Destroy  that  spirit,  substitute 
for  it  the  doctrine  that  English  Protestants  are  a  ruling  caste,  or  that  in  each  self- 
contained  part  of  the  Empire  the  strong  may  compel  the  weak  to  surrender  their 
individuality,  then  that  which  is  British  loses  its  essence — only  an  impermanent 
shell  remains". 

The  book  is  a  forceful,  well-reasoned,  and  convincing  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  French-Canadian  nationality  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sun — "a 
national  culture,  wherever  it  manifests  itself,  is  as  elemental  a  force  as  a  national 
democracy,  and  to  fight  against  it  is  to  fight  against  God".  So  Arnold  Toynbee, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Moore  at  the  close  of  his  first  chapter.  The  book  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  all  students  of  Canadian  problems. 

(2)  The  Education  of  the  New-Canadian.  By  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  D.Paed.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Yorktown,  Sask.  $2.50.  Both  this  book 
and  the  one  noticed  above  are  significant  of  the  increasing  interest  which  the 
"intelligentsia"  of  Canada  are  taking  in  the  fundamental  problems  of  Canadia 
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development.  Less  controversial  than  Mr.  Moore's  book  it  is  no  less  vital,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  thrills  the  reader  with  the  romance  of  the  making  of  a 
nation.  No  more  insistent  appeal  to  the  finest  elements  in  that  complex  emotion 
called  patriotism  could  be  made,  no  more  urgent  challenge  to  the  students  of 
Canada  to  participate  in  a  great  and  fascinating  adventure,  could  be  uttered, 
than  can  be  found  in  this  book.  It  is  gratifying  to  The  Rebel  to  find  that 
"  Bilingual  Schools  in  Canada,"  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons,  a  valued  and  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Rebel,  is  quoted  with  appreciation  by  the  authors  of  both  the 
foregoing  books.    Messrs.  Dent  are  the  publishers  of  Prof.  Sissons'  book  also. 

(3)  Before  the  Wind.  By  Janet  Laing.  $1.50  net.  To  pass  from  grave  to 
gay  Messrs.  Dent  are  giving  us  this  month  a  whimsical  novel  by  a  new  author. 
It  weaves  together  threads  of  a  war  interest,  social  satire,  and  a  burlesque  detec- 
tive story.  If  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  freed  from  the  sterner 
responsibilities  of  life  by  a  mild  attack  of  the  "flu"  or  the  "grippe",  here  is 
pleasant  and  unexacting  occupation  for  an  Indian  summer's  afternoon. 

McClelland  &  stewart. 

I  fared  westward  and  climbed  the  heights,  the  Mt.  Meru  where  of  old  the 
Trinity  was  wont  to  sit  enthroned.  It  is  an  unorthodox  age,  and  I  found  the 
Trinity  invaded  by  the  Macedonian  heresy  and  reduced  to  a  Dualism.  From  The 
Rebel's  point  of  view  and  from  the  public's,  this  is  a  gain.  If  the  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  beneficent  forces  which  make  two  publishing  houses  arise  in  the 
place  of  one? 

This  month  Messrs.  McClelland  &  Stewart  are  launching  two  very  interesting 
war  books  and  a  new  novel.  ' 

(1)  A  Minstrel  in  France.  By  Harry  Lauder.  $2.00.  What  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  to  America  Harry  Lauder  has  been  to  England.  We  most  of  us  know 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  fool  is  the  profoundest  wisdom  ot  all,  and  Harry  Lauder  is 
for  us  Touchstone  and  Lear's  fool  incarnate  in  one  diminutive  body.  In  this 
book  he  tells  us  what  he  set  out  to  do  when  his  heart  was  broken,  a  thing  that 
even  Lear's  fool  could  not  have  done — in  his  own  words — "I  wanted  to  give  a  con- 
cert in  a  front  line  trench  where  the  Huns  could  hear  me  if  they  cared  to  listen. 
I  wanted  them  to  learn  once  more  the  lesson  we  could  never  teach  them  often 
enough — the  lesson  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  army,  that  could  go  into  battle 
with  a  laugh  on  its  lips". 

This  book  with  its  mingled  pathos  and  mirth  telis  how  he  did  it.  Our  sincerest 
laughter,  rare  enough  in  these  days,  has  surely  been  fraught  with  pain,  and  this 
book  will  yield  to  all  who  read  it  the  relief  of  whole  hearted  laughter  touched  with 
pain. 

(2)  Fighting  France.  By  Stephane  Lauzanne,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
"Matin",  translated  by  J.  L.  B.  Williams,  A.M.  $1.50  net.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, nor  are  we  likely  to  forget,  M.  Lauzanne's  visit  last  year,  and  his  forceful 
picturesque  personality.  Here  we  have  a  striking  book  from  his  pen,  the  pen 
of  a  master-journalist,  and  there  is  no  journalist  like  the  Frenchman.  It  is  a 
vivid  and  moving  presentation  of  the  spirit  with  which  France,  "bleeding  but 
not  bled  white",  has  held  on  with  a  dogged  tenacity  which  will  be  for  ever  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 
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(3)  The  Chivalry  of  Keith  Leicester.  By  Robert  Alison  Hood.  $1.50  net. 
If  this  is  a  "first"  novel,  the  author  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success 
with  which  he  holds  the  reins  of  a  spirited  Western  romance  and  carries  us  along 
a  most  fascinating  road  of  prairie  life,  original  humour,  and  a  charming  love  story 
skilfully  blended.  You  should  not  miss  the  entertaining  episode  in  which  Keith 
Leicester  fools  the  lunatic. 

A  most  interesting  trio  of  books. 

GOODCHILD. 

It  would  seem  that  publishers  are  fissiparous,  like  the  amoeba  they  propagate 
their  kind  by  fission.  Mr.  Goodchild  makes  his  bow  to  readers  of  The  Rebel  as 
a  fellow-rebel,  and  has  secured  some  most  interesting  books  with  which  to  capture 
their  support. 

(1)  The  Perils  of  a  Private,    Sketches  of  Camp  Life.    By  "Ted"  Stanley, 

"All  seeing  saves,  all  hearing,  all  delight",  says  Masefield.  We  have  certainly 
been  saved  from  many  a  camelious  hump,  many  a  blue  devil  has  been  charmed 
away,  by  Punch,  by  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  and  others  of  that  goodly  company  of 
wielders  of  the  pen  who  can  make  us  see  so  vividly  the  funny  side  of  this  grim 
business  of  war.  Here  is  a  new  recruit  to  this  saving  mission.  In  a  dciightful 
series  of  sketches  which  need  no  text  or  comment  the  artist  depicts  the  perils 
of  the  private  in  the  early  stages  of  initiation.  Get  it  at  once,  laugh,  and  lose 
your  hump. 

(2)  A  Soldier  Unafraid.  Letters  from  the  trenches  of  the  Alsatian  Front- 
By  Captain  Andre  Cornet-Auquier.  Translated  by  Theodore  Stanton,  M.A. 
Millions  of  these  human  documents,  most  pathetic  of  all  outcomes  of  these  years 
of  sacrifice,  must  have  accumulated,  and  a  large  number  have  been  collected  by 
M.  Barres  with  Mr.  Stanton's  collaboration,  in  "The  Undying  Spirit  of  France". 
This  little  volume  is  a  further  collection,  revealing  the  simple  piety,  the  quiet 
courage,  of  a  scion  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  who  has  fallen  in  the  great  fight. 

(3)  You  who  Can  Help.  By  Mary  Smith  Churchill.  $1.25  net.  Charming 
and  sprightly  letters  by  the  wife  of  an  American  officer,  written  from  Paris  during 
1916-7,  and  depicting  the  wonderful  bravery  with  which  Paris  has  endured  these 
years  of  untoid  stress. 

(4)  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse.  Edited  by  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite.  $1.50  net.  This  is  an  anthology  of  the  best  American  poetry  of  this 
strenuous  and  formative  modern  period  that  has  first  seen  the  light  in  magazines. 
All  lovers  of  poetry  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Braithwaite  for  this  timely  and  very 
interesting  collection. 

S.  B.  GUNDY. 

The  publisher's  sanctum  is  not  only  a  place  of  birth,  it  is  also  a  place  of  death, 
even  of  solemn  judicial  execution.  I  am  still  feeling  sobered  and  depressed  by  a 
scene  at  which  I  assisted,  as  the  French  say,  this  morning.  When  I  put  my 
intrusive  rebel  head  inside  Mr.  Gundy's  sanctum,  he  was,  metaphorically 
speaking,  putting  on  the  black  cap,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  soul  of 
an  unfortunate  book  which  had  not  earned  the  right  to  be  born  into  the  happy 
world  of  men.    He  appealed  to  me  in  his  gracious  way  to  confirm  the  justice  of 
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the  sentence,  and  though  I  felt  like  a  murderer,  I  could  only  say.  Amen.  But 
"there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives",  and  the  sadness  of  the  episode  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  stirring  titles  of  the  new  books,  leaping  from  their  cradles, 
eager  to  run  their  brief  course.  Mr.  Gundy  is  giving  us  some  really  thrilling 
novels  this  month: 

(1)  Drums  Afar.  By  John  Murray  Gibbon.  $1.50  net.  If  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him,  readers  of  The  Rebel  would  be  bound  in  loyalty 
to  buy  and  read  his  book,  for  he  is  of  The  Rebel  persuasion,  and  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  it  from  its  beginnings,  now  of  course  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
But  Mr.  Gibbon  knows  "all  abaht  it",  as  readers  of  "Hearts  and  Faces"  know. 
This  time,  greatly  daring,  he  marries  Oxford  to  Chicago,  tell  it  not  in  Balliol, 
publish  it  not  in  Peckwater  Quad.  Of  course  you  will  be  dying  to  know  how  it  is 
done,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  but  if  you  want  to  read  a  really  strong 
novel,  full  of  incisive  wit,  shrewd  humour,  and  a  broad  kindly  understanding  of 
the  racial  differences  that  both  attract  and  repel  the  kindred  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
on  each  side  of  the  big  water  you  will  lose  no  time  in  buying  and  reading  "Drums 
Afar." 

(2)  That  Which  Hath  Wings.  By  Richard  Dehan.  $1.50  net.  "Every 
nice  girl  has  an  airman  ",  so  I  have  been  tunefully  assured  many  times,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  every  nice  novel  writer  must  have  one  too.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
peculiar  attraction  in  a  sequel.  One  nearly  always  wants  to  meet  the  people 
again  that  one  has  met  in  a  novel,  even  if  they  are  not  perfectly  "  nice  ".  If  they 
are  not,  you  want  to  see  if  they  have  got  nicer  since  you  met  them  last,  and  if 
they  are  you  want  to  meet  them  again  because  they  are.  It  "goes  without  say- 
ing" that  those  who  read  "The  Dop  Doctor"  will  want  to  read  this  book  upon 
the  instant,  while  those  who  start  with  this  one  will  immediately  go  in  search  of 
"The  Dop  Doctor". 

(3)  The  Ghost  Garden.  By  Amelie  Rives.  $1.50  net.  This  month  Mr. 
Gundy  is  not  experimenting  on  us,  as  in  corpore  vili,  he  is  giving  us  novels  by 
practised  hands.  Princess  Troubetzkoy  is  already  sufficiently  known  to  need  no 
introduction,  as  the  chairman  always  says  at  the  public  meeting.  Apart  from 
this  interesting  fact,  her  subject,  "hants",  is  one  that  we  are  all  eagerly  reading 
about.  The  sceptical  read  to  exercise  their  skill  in  disposing  of  the  frauds  and 
fallacies  upon  which  the  whole  belief  in  spirits  is  built  up.  The  believing  read  to 
be  confirmed  in  their  faith,  and  simple  people  like  m.yself  read  to  enjoy  a  good 
story.     Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

In  addition  to  his  novels  Mr.  Gundy  also  offers  to  students  who  study  in  the 
intervals  of  reading  novels  excellent  issues  of  two  English  classics  from  the  Oxford 
Press— 

(i)  Essays  in  Criticism.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  with  an  Introduction  (most 
interesting)  by  Clement  A.  Miles,  and  Notes  (most  useful)  by  Leonard  Smith. 
$1.00. 

(ii)  Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  excellent  notes  by  A.  M. 
D.  Hughes,  M.A.    $1.00. 
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